EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 
By Sir E. D. Stwon 


TNCE the days of Plato philosophers have discussed 

whether education should aim at the perfect individual 

or the perfect citizen—*“ the complete and harmonious 

development of all the powers of personality,” or 
“the realisation of personality through the fulfilment of one’s 
duties to society.” It is remarkable that, in spite of this age- 
long argument, discussions about the kind of education we 
want in this country are often meaningless, because the 
disputants fail to agree, or even to discuss, which of the 
possible aims of education they have in mind. It is easy 
enough to agree on the desirability of a “ liberal ” education ; 
but when we go on to consider whether this will be best 
achieved by classics or English or history or science—by a 
broad curriculum or by specialisation—agreement becomes 
impossible until we have defined our aim. 

It is, of course, true that there must be a foundation of 
general education: the three R’s, the power to express 
oneself in writing and speaking, perhaps some other things. 
But at an early stage there emerge three quite separate aims 
for which a child must be trained. 

We may put first the old ideal of culture: the training of 
a scholar and gentleman, equipped to enjoy his leisure time 
in company with the great minds of the past. The second 
aim is fitness to earn a living: the aim which is generally 
first in the minds of parents. These two together represent 
the great bulk of the educational work in this country after 
the elementary school stage. They are the self-regarding 
aspects of education, intended to ensure a successful career 
and full enjoyment of leisure. Many people are inclined to 
think that they constitute in themselves an adequate and 
liberal education. But they ignore a man’s third great 
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function in life: his duties as a member of the community. 
A man may be an erudite scholar or a first-class engineer 
and yet a bad citizen, knowing nothing and caring nothing 
about his fellow-men or the kind of lives they lead. 

Can we and should we deliberately educate our children 
as citizens? Let us first endeavour to answer a question 
recently put by H. G. Wells: “ Education for Citizenship— 
yes, but what citizenship? National Socialist Citizenship ? 
Imperial Citizenship? Communist Citizenship? World 
Citizenship ? Which ?” 

I suggest that, looking at this problem as democrats, 
there are only two kinds of citizenship with which we need 
be concerned—the citizen of any authoritarian state on the 
one hand, and of a democratic state on the other. The main 
virtue in the citizen of the former is discipline, of the latter 
freedom and responsibility. Till the democracies of Greece 
arose the good citizen had always been the obedient follower 
of the chief or king. His great virtue was to do what he 
was told: the greater the enthusiasm and self-sacrifice which 
he showed, the more unscrupulous he was in fulfilling every 
command, the better citizen he was. Docility has been the 
supreme virtue of citizenship since the days of the Pekin 
man, perhaps a million years ago. The essence of an 
authoritarian state in which the greatness of the state becomes 
the one absolute good is that the government dreads opposi- 
tion and free thought and suppresses it by violence. Spies 
and persecution are inevitable: it is the duty of the citizen 
to obey; cruelty to human beings does not count in 
comparison with duty to the state. The development of 
humanitarianism in English democracy during the last two 
centuries is in striking contrast with the callous cruelty of 
the citizens of the new authoritarian states. 

The absolute good of the authoritarian is the welfare of 
the state; the absolute good of democracy is exceedingly 
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difficult to define. The essential belief of democracy is, on 
the one hand, the value of the individual human being, and 
on the other, the belief in freedom as an end in itself. This 
means that every individual should be free to pursue the good 
in his own way, and should feel himself personally responsible 
for the development of such a social order that every other 
individual shall, as far as possible, have the same opportunity. 

At its worst, the citizen of the authoritarian state was 
merely a slave kept down by force and fear. As moral forces 
grew stronger in the world the authoritarians modified their 
method; they have very skilfully developed the motive 
among their followers of pride in the greatness and glory of 
the Fatherland. The authoritarian state is perhaps seen at its 
best in Russia, where the communist serves the ideal of an 
equalitarian world state with devotion and enthusiasm. 

Like the authoritarian state, democracies vary immensely ; 
at the worst, democracy may lead to anarchy or impotence of 
government ; it seems to have been somewhere approaching 
such a state in Italy before Mussolini’s revolution. 
Democracy at its best means Periclean Athens; and on a 
larger scale the gradual developments in England and other 
countries during the last 500 years. Democrats believe that 
they have already achieved a state which is better than anything 
as yet achieved under authoritarian states. But democracy 
is only in its childhood. It is, we firmly believe, only through 
a social order encouraging the freedom and responsibility 
of the citizens that humanity can and will develop an 
altogether finer and nobler civilisation of which we are 
convinced it is capable. 

The free citizen is a phenomenon of yesterday in the 
history of man. Less than 5,000 years ago the words justice 
and righteousness were invented in Egypt, so far as we know 
for the first time. Two thousand five hundred years ago 
democracy arose in Greece, requiring quite a new set of 
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qualities in the citizen, far more difficult to define than those 
required by the citizen of the authoritarian state. 

To bring home the newness of democracy let us imagine 
the period of the existence of mankind from the date of the 
Pekin man to be represented by the life of a man aged today 
fifty years. He would have been aged forty-nine years and 
nine months before the idea of justice had dawned upon him. 
His first experience of democracy in Greece was six weeks 
ago; after an age of darkness lasting a few weeks he has, 
during the last seven days, been experimenting in England 
in developing our present form of democracy. In fact, 
democracy is in its swaddling clothes. There is nothing so 
encouraging in the history of man as its astounding and rapid 
growth in the last few thousand, and especially the last few 
hundred, years. It is not surprising that there should be 
setbacks. 

By far the most important and urgent question in front of 
humanity today is whether the states of the world are going to 
develop as dictatorships or as democracies, whether the 
ordinary man is to be a docile follower of a despot, or a free, 
independent citizen. 

THE AUTHORITARIAN STATES 

To understand how effective education can be in pro- 
ducing a definite type of citizen when this aim is deliberately 
fostered by the state, we have to look to the authoritarian 
countries. Germany at the end of the eighteenth century 
believed in individualism ; at least to the extent of allowing 
Kant to publish his views that man must make himself a 
truly moral, rational and free being : education must aim at 
the full development of personality; well-educated, free 
individuals would produce a better state. After the 
Napoleonic invasion the German states came to the conclusion 
that systematic education offered the best means of recovering 
and maintaining their political integrity and power. They 
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were the first to adopt a universal and compulsory system of 
education under strict public control, from the primary 
school to the university. Hegel preached that the aim of 
education was to form the citizen, not the man ; discipline, 
not freedom; or rather a new kind of “ freedom,” which 
consisted in a man identifying himself with the commands of 
his superiors by devoting himself to the greatness and glory 
of the state. 

These views inevitably developed into German militarism, 
of which Treitschke was perhaps the most famous exponent. 
He preached war as the true realisation of the national spirit ; 
the most glorious achievement of a nation. A man must 
yield up his whole ego to a great patriotic idea. Of the 
mutilation of the Ems telegram by Bismarck, “ No excuse is 
needed,” said Treitschke, “‘ we beat the French.” 

Such were the doctrines assiduously taught by the very 
efficient German educational system up to the end of the war. 
The republican governments tried to change the system ; but 
they retained the old teachers, and the overwhelming success 
of the militarist revival under Hitler proves how well a 
century’s training had prepared the German people to accept 
the Nazi doctrine of the mystic greatness of the Fatherland, 
and the absolute duty of unthinking obedience, instilled 
through the whole of the modern machinery for education, 
the wireless, the cinema, public speeches, the newspaper, 
the schools. Mowrer reports the boast of the Hitlerite 
university students, “ We think with our blood,” “ We spit 
on freedom.” 

Russia offers another example of the similar use of all 
possible methods of propaganda to produce a popular 
enthusiasm for unthinking obedience to the dictates of the 
Bolshevik Party. Russia presents the first case in history of 
an “aristocracy” which remains deliberately poor, which 
has abolished the motive of profit, which is working with 
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whole-hearted enthusiasm for an ideal. The importance 
attached by the communists to education is illustrated by the 
stoty of a well-known English technologist, who visited 
Russia at the request of the Government a few years ago to 
report on their technical education. The Government at 
that time, owing to shortage of technologists, was laying 
great stress on this aspect of education, and he was immensely 
impressed by the fine buildings and plant, by the large sums 
of money that were being spent, by the keenness of the 
students, and by the excellent work that was being done. 
When he had finished his inspection he reported that every- 
thing was first class with one exception: the students were 
wasting a lot of valuable time in studying the doctrines of 
Marx and Lenin. The Government representative explained, 
pityingly, that while it was true that the Five Year Plan 
was immensely important, and that the production of good 
technologists was the most vital factor in assuring the success 
of the plan, yet all these great matters were insignificant in 
comparison with the production of good communists. 
Education for citizenship, that is to say, for communism, was 
the first and most essential thing. 


As evidence of the success of the Russian system of 
education in turning out the kind of citizen the government 
desires, Hindus states :1 


“As for the young generation, there is nothing that 
it so profoundly despises as private enterprise. I have 
yet to meet a university student who would not regard it 
an insult if he were advised to embark on a business ora 
professional career of his own. With the very air he has 
been breathing he has imbibed the idea that no sin a man 
may commit, no disgrace he may bring upon himself, is 
as sinister as ‘ exploitation ’ or private business.” 


1 The Great Offensive. 
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The same experiment, the relentless use of every means of 
education to produce the desired type of citizen, is being 
carried on not only in Germany and in Russia, but in Italy, 
and no doubt in other authoritarian states, and with a degree 
of success which is terrifying to thoughtful democrats. It 
has been successful in maintaining the enthusiasm of the 
Communist Party in Russia for seventeen years, probably the 
most remarkable achievement in history in producing, by 
means of systematic education, the type of citizen desired. 
It is impossible to forecast what will happen ; but it is clear 
that authoritarian states have one great advantage over 
democracies: they are in a far stronger position to over- 
tide the opposition of vested interests, and to carry out 
effectively a systematic national policy. Nobody can say that 
they may not prove more efficient than democracies in 
industrial and military affairs. We believe the authoritarian 
ideal to be a wrong one, but we must not overlook the fact 
that it offers a simple ideal of duty and self-sacrifice to which 
millions are responding with enthusiastic devotion. As 
“Critic ” said, recently, in the New Statesman, “Fascism not 
only promises to rid England of everything, from unemploy- 
ment to sinister aliens in the City; it provides an exciting 
and thrilling way of doing these things. None of the other 
patties offers its followers any opportunity to run any personal 
tisk.” 

DEMOCRACY 

The contrast with democracy is painful: democrats the 
world over are depressed and doubtful. They have almost 
completely lost the enthusiasm and confidence of pre-war 
days. At the end of last century it was generally believed in 
Western Europe and the U.S.A. that the human race was 
making assured progress towards perfection along the triple 
paths of science, capitalism and democracy. The double 
failure of today, the failure to prevent unemployment and the 
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failure to take the steps necessary to avoid another great war, 
have destroyed our confidence. We still believe in the power 
of science, but appreciate that it is just as likely to be used to 
destroy civilisation as to improve it. We are no longer 
confident that either capitalism or democracy will save 
civilisation. And yet the deepest faith of most thinking 
people is in freedom: most of us still believe in our hearts 
that the only road to a finer future lies through the free use 
of human reason by the mass of men, that freedom and social 
responsibility are only possible under some form of democracy, 
and that they are the things most worth preserving in the 
world. Nobody can deny that they are in grave danger. 
What ate we doing to save them? 

I do not propose to deal in this article with political or 
religious remedies. All kinds of political changes may be 
desirable and necessary. A new religion with the driving 
force of communism and the ideals of Christianity might 
alone go far to save democracy. But that is a matter for 
prophets. I have shown that the authoritarian states are 
deliberately using the educational system in order to turn out 
the type of citizen they want—and doing it with staggering 
success. 

The only education of which I have direct experience is 
my own. At Rugby I spent about two years on classics, and 
then for two years specialised on science. So far as I can tell 
the classics were almost useless, except as mental training, 
which I could equally well have got from other and more 
useful subjects. Some of the science was useful to me in my 
engineering career, but it was confined to physics and 
chemistry ; I learnt no biology, nothing about the human 
body, nothing about evolution. To the best of my recollection 
I never heard the word liberty or democracy mentioned in 
lesson time while I was at Rugby. At Cambridge I took 
engineering, which did not pretend to be anything but purely 
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vocational ; there was no nonsense about culture or citizen- 
ship. The result was that when at the age of twenty-four an 
alderman suggested that I should go on the Manchester City 
Council, I did not even know that the City Council was an 
elected body. From the point of view of citizenship in a 
democratic state I was taught much that was unimportant 
and irrelevant, and I was left to pick up as best I could most 
of the things that were important. I did later on come under 
influences which caused me to take an active interest in 
politics ; but I venture to suggest that not one person in a 
hundred, educated as I was, ever has the time or takes the 
trouble, after their university career is finished, to get to 
know enough about public affairs to be able to give an 
intelligent or useful vote at an election. 

How far is my case typical ? There has undoubtedly been 
a considerable improvement ; but even so the contrast with 
Russia is amazing. Whereas Russia puts deliberate and direct 
education for citizenship first in the scale of educational 
values, direct education for citizenship plays a very minor 
part in this country. Both the subject-matter and methods of 
education are settled by the whole teaching body, including, 
of course, the universities, who exercise considerable control 
over the secondary schools through their examinations. 
The teachers are subject to various influences ; the Board of 
Education and the local education authorities make positive 
suggestions through their inspectors, through pamphlets and 
in other ways, and the teachers are subject to the general 
influence of public opinion, especially of the parents. But 
there is no direction, only influence ; the amount of attention 
given to education for citizenship is determined by the 
teachers, subject to such pressure as may be brought to bear 
upon them. The result is that any changes must be slow. A 
professional body of 200,000 persons is not easily or quickly 
influenced except by some great political convulsion ; 
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whereas a dictator can change the history that is taught in 
the whole of the schools of a country within a year, no such 
rapid change is conceivable under a democratic method such 
as ours. In fact, the weakness of our methods must inevitably 
be a tendency to conservatism. The difficulty will be to get 
so large a professional body to adapt itself rapidly to the 
tumultuous changes which are occurring in the political 
world today. 

It is in the field of values that the democrat most pro- 
foundly differs from the Nazi. The Nazi follows his leader 
towards a mystic goal of glory for the Fatherland, based on 
uniforms, militarism and violence. The Nazi programme has 
much that appeals to the idealism of youth, to tue desire for 
self-sacrifice and adventure, to the passion to get something 
done, to youthful ardour and courage. 

Surely it is the first duty of educationists in a democracy 
to show how and why these ideals, superficially attractive, 
are in fact the deadly enemies of the welfare and progress of 
mankind. To impress upon the student that all that differen- 
tiates us from the beasts, all that is noble and fine in human 
civilisation, is due to the free use of the human reason: 
to the gradual development of methods of discussion and 
persuasion as opposed to violence; that the disinterested 
search for the spiritual values of truth, goodness and beauty 
is only possible in a state built up and carried on by the 
co-operation of free and responsible men and women. 

How is this to be taught ? That is a question for the best 
teachers. The problem is urgent, among other reasons 
because in our traditional educational system it was supposed 
to be the place of religion to supply the sense of social 
obligation. A boy learned his duty to his neighbour in church 
or chapel, and the schoolmaster had only to teach him how 
to earn a living or to enjoy culture. The decay of religion 
has created a new need; has laid a new obligation on the 
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teacher to deal with moral values. One thing is clear: it is 
not enough to say that the values of democracy will inevitably 
emerge in the schoolboy’s mind if he is taught by democrats. 
This may have been the case fifty years ago; the effective 
belief in liberty will hardly survive among the masses today 
against the attractions of the alternative authoritarian ideal 
without more active instruction than is being generally 
given. This question of moral instruction is by far the most 
important, and at the same time the most difficult aspect of 
education for citizenship. It is easy for authoritarians to 
teach obedience ; it is extraordinarily difficult for lovers of 
freedom living in the world of today to teach their creed. 
Students must be sent out into the world with so passionate 
a faith in freedom, in truth, in the duty of responsibility in 
public affairs, as to be immune from the temptations of the 
advocates of violence. If our teachers fail in this task the 
look out for democracy is indeed gloomy. 

Turning to the intellectual equipment of the democrat, 
what is necessary in order to enable him to form a sensible 
judgment on important current affairs, and on the type of 
candidate who ought to be elected to positions of responsi- 
bility ? It is clear that he must have some knowledge of the 
position of man in the modern world and of how he has 
got there; that is to say, a broad outline of the history of 
mankind, the development of body and mind, of religion 
and society. The Proper Study of Mankind, by B. A. Howard, 
headmaster of a secondary school, shows what can be done 
to introduce boys and girls to a wide range of topics in 
which an intelligent person should be interested upon leaving 
school, to give them some idea of the problems with which 
they will have to deal as citizens: perhaps one might say 
to give them a background to enable them to form some 
kind of philosophy of life. As Mr. Howard says, “ they will 
be interested in something, and if we are not content for them 
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to limit their interests to newspaper competitions, the latest 
fashions, cinema stars, and test matches, it is for us to give 
them something else in which they can be interested.” Or 
to quote Dr. Norwood: “ The crowded cup-tie, the throngs 
gaping and betting on ‘the dogs,’ the packed cinema—in 
these democracy proves that its education so-called must have 
been either wrong or imperfect, a thing of quantity only, 
never of quality.” 

Alternatively, one would be inclined to say that a boy 
who had read H. G. Wells’ great trilogy on the history of 
mankind, on biology and on economics, should have the 
knowledge and interest to enable him to develop later into a 
good citizen. 

But knowledge alone is useless unless it is combined with 
the power of clear thinking in everyday affairs, a power so 
conspicuously lacking in many persons who would generally 
be held to be well—even very well—educated. It is astonish- 
ing how limited is the degree to which abilities gained in 
one field of thought are automatically or necessarily 
transferred to another. To quote Mr. Alderton Pink,! an 
experienced secondary school teacher : 

“‘ The time-honoured argument that certain studies 
ate valuable simply because they ‘train the mind’ 
should be finally abandoned. Of course, Latin verses, 
the Differential Calculus, philosophical analysis, cross- 
word puzzles—all train the mind: they train the mind 
to do Latin verses, the Differential Calculus, philosphical 
analysis, cross-word puzzles. The problem is to decide 
in which direction the mind should be trained and with 
what knowledge it should be equipped. It seems to me 
to be axiomatic that the studies pursued should definitely 
converge on the central problems that emerge in modern 
civilisation.” 

1 If The Blind Lead, p. 176. 
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Mr. Pink’s confident statement is undoubtedly exag- 
gerated ; the whole question of the transfer of the power of 
clear thinking from one field of thought to another is certainly 
much more complex than he suggests. But it is equally 
certain that many of our great scholars, whether they have 
studied classics, history, or science, and notwithstanding the 
most brilliant lucidity of thought in their own speciality, are 
capable of the most muddled thinking in everyday affairs. 
A kind of thinking is required which is totally different from 
that involved in writing elegant Greek verse or in solving a 
problem in physics. An intelligent person who takes the 
necessary trouble can, of course, learn it from experience of 
life; but relatively few do so; many more would do so if 
they were set on the right path at school, by such a book as 
Straight and Crooked Thinking, by Thouless, which is beginning 
to be used in a few secondary schools. A course on the lines 
suggested in this book would be an immense help to almost 
every single human being towards becoming a more useful 
citizen of democracy. 

ENEMIES OF EDUCATION IN CITIZENSHIP 

A headmaster at a recent conference, referring to the 
Germany of today, spoke of “this vile prostitution of the 
ideals of education,” and went on to urge that in order to 
be quite sure of not ourselves prostituting education we 
should be very careful not to teach controversial subjects like 
politics at all. How far he would have gone in avoiding 
what I call education in citizenship I don’t know, certainly a 
long way. But very few teachers take this extreme view. 
The obstacle to more conscious education in citizenship is 
rather of the nature of apathy, and the difficulty of forcing 
into an already overcrowded curriculum new subjects which 
at present are of little or no importance for examinations. 

But there is an even more dangerous enemy than this : 
the attitude that it is, of course, important to turn out 
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citizens, but that education for citizenship should be indirect. 
This generally means that the qualities required for a citizen, 
as sketched abuve, are not to be taught but, on the one 
hand, are expected to emerge from the general influence and 
attitude and from casual allusions of the teacher; and on 
the other hand, specially in boarding schools, are to be learned 
from the prefect system, from games, and from other aspects 
of the co-operative loyalty of school life. Many teachers 
hope that boys educated at a public school in classics and 
science will, for these reasons, emerge as useful citizens. 
The answer is that they rarely do. They emerge into a 
world where they have to make a hard-earned living, knowing 
almost nothing about that world, an easy prey to the mass 
suggestion of the Press or party politics. And surely it is 
unreasonable to expect anything else. Nobody would expect 
a student to learn physics as the result of the casual allusions 
of teachers ; yet the problems of physics are simple in com- 
parison with the human problems of the modern world. 
There are many ways in which the knowledge of these 
problems can be obtained; much can be done through 
properly planned courses in history, geography, English, 
Scripture, or other subjects. In fact, an enthusiastic teacher 
has been known to insist that the arithmetic lesson can be 
most effectively used to clarify the problems of politics and 
economics. Other teachers prefer direct instruction in 
economics, politics or civics; that is a matter for the individual 
teacher to decide; the essential thing is that the teachers 
should have constantly in mind as one of their main objects 
the training of the pupil in the qualities of citizenship. 
There are two schools of thought in connection with 
education in citizenship—those who consider it important to 
train leaders and regard the mass as hopeless, and those who 
lay the main stress on a more intelligent mass vote ; in other 
words, those who consider the elementary school on the one 
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hand, or the secondary school and the university on the other 
hand, as the more important. This is really an academic 
question : surely the answer is that more attention should be 
given to education in citizenship in every type of educational 
institution. 

As regards the elementary school, it is difficult to know 
how far it is possible to interest children leaving school at 
fourteen in the affairs of the world, and in their own civic 
responsibilities. Training colleges and some teachers are 
tackling this problem with a good deal of energy. In a good 
many schools useful work is being done, but there is almost 
unanimous agreement that it cannot be made effective without 
raising the school age to fifteen, and following that up with 
a good deal of adult education. 

As regards the education of leaders, the important stage 
at the moment is almost certainly the secondary school. 
The universities touch a very small proportion of the 
population, are far too specialised, and will probably remain 
so until the students come in from the secondary schools and 
demand wider courses. There is no doubt that in the later 
years of the secondary school, with proper teaching, the pupils 
can acquire the necessary equipment to fit them to develop 
later into good citizens of a democratic state. The secondary 
schools provide the great majority of the leaders of public 
opinion. If their pupils could be sent out into the world 
with a better equipment, moral and intellectual, it would 
certainly have a profound influence on the future of 
democracy in this country. 

It will be remembered that seventy years ago Robert 
Lowe urged that if the country insisted on democracy we 
should at least “ educate our master.” Since then we have 
spent money on quite a new scale in education, and as so 
good a democrat as Lord Bryce said a few years ago, our 
citizens at that date were no more capable of wise judgment 
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in choosing their rulers than they had been before our national 
educational system existed. 

Many people draw from this the conclusion that education 
is a failure as a training for citizenship of a democracy. The 
object of this article is to show that this conclusion is 
unjustified ; that education has failed to produce good 
citizens because our educationists have never had that aim 
sufficiently in mind ; because our education has been technical 
and cultural, and mainly irrelevant to the question of 
citizenship. 

There are difficulties to be overcome in devising a good 
system of education for citizens of a democracy, but many 
teachers in the country are already doing splendid work. If 
their methods, or others to be worked out, were generally 
adopted, we should, for the first time, be educating a genera- 
tion of boys and girls in such a way as to give them a fair 
chance of being good citizens of a democratic state in this 
complex modern world.? 


[)An Association for Education in Citizenship has been formed with the object of finding out 
the best that is being done in schools and other educational institutions, and making this knowledge 
readily accessible to all teachers. Wall anybody who is interested communicate with the Honorary 
Secretary, Mrs. E. M. Hubback, Morley College for Working Men and Women, 61 West- 
minster Bridge Road, London, S.E.1.?| 





Eprroriau Nore. —A concluding article in the series 
of Essays in Law Reform by Mr. Claud Mullins entitled 
“ The Outlook” has unavoidably been left over until the 
next issue of the “ Political Quarterly.” 
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INTERNATIONAL DEMOCRACY’ 


By Viscount CECIL 


democracy is meant the form of governmental institutions 

which go by that name ; and by international democracy 

the application of such institutions to international 
organisation. 

No doubt international government, so far as it can be 
said to exist, is in a very elementary stage. The states which 
make up the international community are exceedingly 
reluctant to impair their sovereign rights. Moreover, the 
existing independent civilised states do not much exceed 
60, and it may seem a misnomer to speak of democracy as 
applying to such a restricted number. There is the further 
consideration that nations can only speak and act through 
their governments, and for that and other reasons the analogy 
between states and individuals is very far from complete. 
Still, if there is to be any form of international organisation 
it must be, in the hands of a single state, international 
monarchy; or of a few states, international oligarchy ; 
or of all the states, international democracy. 

International monarchy is out of the question. It has 
never existed except over a small fraction of the earth’s 
surface. Probably the Roman Empire was the largest 
experiment of the kind, and that did not extend much beyond 
the shores of the Mediterranean. At the present time nothing 
of that kind is even conceivable. 

Suggestions have recently been made for the creation of 
an international oligarchy. It has been proposed that France, 
Germany, Italy and Great Britain, with the eventual adhesion 
of Russia, the United States and perhaps Japan, should form 
a kind of council for the enforcement of peace. The exact 
functions of the proposed council have never been defined. 
Perhaps it is an essential characteristic of the proposal that 
they should be vague. The elasticity of a general understand- 
ing may be thought to be a great advantage compared to 
the alleged rigidity of such a document as the Covenant of 


1 Originally delivered as a lecture in French at Brussels University. 


lI HAVE called this paper international democracy. By 
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the League of Nations. That is a view which had often been 
put forward during the Paris Conference. But it was felt that 
without some clear text defining the rights and obligations 
of the members of the League it would assuredly be ineffective 
if any considerable international crisis arose. We were no 
doubt then under the influence of the events of July and August 
1914. We had watched the desperate efforts made at the 
last minute to avoid war and to induce the disputants to 
discuss their grievances in conference. And we had seen 
Europe and the world drift into the most terrible war in 
history apparently for want of any international machinery 
by which an attempt to settle the controversy by pacific 
discussion could have been enforced. Nor had we forgotten 
the history of such efforts to maintain peace as the so-called 
Holy Alliance or the Concert of Europe. The Holy Alliance, 
properly speaking, included a large number of powers who, 
under the leadership of Alexander I of Russia, made a solemn 
declaration that thenceforward they would conduct their 
foreign policy on the most admirable principles. But since 
it had no machinery and no sanctions to give it solidity it 
produced practically no effect on international affairs. If the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact had not had the stiffening of the League 
behind it, it would have closely resembled Alexander I’s 
Holy Alliance. At about the same time, an arrangement 
was made between the then four chief powers of Europe, 
Austria, England, Prussia and Russia, to preserve the world 
from wat. ‘The operative clause of this last combination 
was as follows :— 


“In order to consolidate the intimate tie that unites 
the four sovereigns for the happiness of the world the 
High Contracting Parties have agreed to renew at fixed 
intervals....meetings consecrated to great common 
objects and to the examination of such measures as at 
each of these sagen shall be judged for the peace and 
prosperity of the nations and for the maintenance of 
the peace of Europe.” 


It will be seen that the objects and general tenor of the 
engagement have considerable resemblance to those of the 
recent Four Power Pact. 
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The document was signed on November zoth, 1815. 
Three years later, France adhered to it and for about seven 
yeats periodical conferences were held which were of some 
service to the cause of peace. Attempts were made by 
Alexander to convert this committee of the Great Powers 
into a general council of the nations. Unfortunately he was 
vigorously opposed by the British Government and he 
abandoned the project. Indeed, frightened by some political 
murder and by reports of plots against his own life, he came 
very soon to care much more about the repression of revolu- 
tionary change than any other international object. Supported 
by Metternich and Prussia, at least in some cases, he urged 
continually intervention in other countries on the side of 
autocracy and reaction. It was this tendency which caused 
the group to become known in derision as the Holy Alliance, 
and brought about the withdrawal first of England in 1822 
and then of France. The three other powers continued for 
some yeats to support one another in the maintenance of a 
repressive system in their territories, a policy which has made 
the Holy Alliance a synonym for the destruction of freedom 
and progress. 

It must be admitted that this example of international 
oligarchy is not encouraging. Nor can much comfort be 
gained from the contemplation of the Concert of Europe. 
That arrangement was even vaguer than the Holy Alliance. 
It existed without any formal agreement for the purpose of 
avoiding quarrels between the Great Powers in the Near 
East. Every now and then they acted together in order to 
re-establish order in that turbulent quarter of the world as 
in the naval demonstrations off Dulcigno and the Island of 
Crete. But on the whole it was ineffective, and except for its 
recognition of the principle that the maintenance of inter- 
national peace is a national interest of all countries, it was 
practically useless. 

The truth is that international, like national, oligarchies 
ate inevitably selfish and short-sighted bodies. So long as, 
under the impression of great catastrophes like the Napoleonic 
wars, the Great Powers regard the avoidance of war as their 
chief international object, a group like the Holy Alliance 
may be of some service to peace. But as soon as that 
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impression weats off and the narrower national interests 
begin to resume their apparent importance the oligarchy 
bursts asunder into sections and the old system of inter- 
national anarchy reappears to the relief of those who have 
been chafing under the restraints of international co-operation. 
As Canning said in 1823—“ Things are getting back to a 
wholesome state again. Every nation for itself and God for 
us all,” thus ushering in a period of European history which, 
after some sixty or seventy minor wars, culminated in the 
appalling disaster of the World War of 1914. 

No doubt even in an international democracy this fissi- 
parous tendency exists. But it is checked by the presence of 
the smaller powers. To them war and patticularly modern 
war must be the worst outcome of any international difficulty. 
They must by their very nature always be on the side of 
peace. Anyone who has been at Geneva will confirm 
that assertion. So that in an assembly of all the nations 
the general sense will be pacific, and any nation which plans 
to enforce its objects by war will find itself in an atmosphere 
very unfavourable to its designs. That fact may explain 
some recent developments in international affairs. 

There is, besides, another objection to the attempt to 
create an internationa! oligarchy at the present time. Whatever 
may have been true at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, it is more than doubtful if agreement could be 
reached now with that object. The Four Power Pact was 
only accepted subject to very severe limitations, the most 
important being that it was to be part of the machinery 
of the League of Nations. Even so, it is extremely doubtful 
whether America and Russia could be induced to join it. 
Certainly, if the proposal had been to substitute the Four 
Powers for the League Council and Assembly not only would 
there have been the greatest difficulties with the powers 
named but the French Government would have been bound 
to adopt an attitude of the utmost reserve and so would the 
British Government also. France, apart from other objections 
would have had to consider the repercussion of such a scheme 
on her allies, and we should have found such a proposal 
very unpopular in our Dominions. It is a fixed point in 
British foreign policy to work in accord with Canada, 
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Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. The peoples 
of those countries are perfectly loyal to the British Empire 
and are also warm supporters of the League of Nations. 
As long as British foreign policy is governed by League 
principles and operates in important matters through League 
machinery those Dominions will be quite ready to co-operate. 
They are represented in the League. They know what is 
being done by it and the reasons for its action. They warmly 
desire world peace and international co-operation. But 
they have very little confidence in what they would describe, 
perhaps ignorantly, as old-fashioned and “ imperialistic ” 
European —s and would view with great anxiety any 
step by which the Mother Country became entangled in 
secret Great Power manceuvres of doubtful import. It is 
clear that if France, England, Russia and the United States 
hold aloof, no international oligarchy of Great Powers is 
practical politics. 

For reasons of this kind the framers of the Covenant in 
1919 turned from the idea of international oligarchy. They 
decided that both in the Assembly and Council of the League 
all Nations members of the League should be directly or 
indirectly represented. But they recognised that as a practical 
matter it was impossible to regard all nations as being equally 
interested in the settlement of international questions. The 
difficulty was to find a measure of their inequality. If that 
could have been done some system of proportional voting 
strength might have been worked out, each country being 
entitled to the number of votes established, as our American 
friends say, by the yard-stick of their interests. Such a 
scheme has obvious difficulties even if the yard-stick could 
have been discovered. But, in fact, no such yard-stick exists. 
Population will not do unless you weigh it as well as count it. 
Wealth is very little better and even power is almost imposs- 
ible to estimate. Indeed, on that point a considerable 
investigation took place in connection with disarmament. 
When after the failure of the Geneva Protocol, a direct 
attack on the problem of disarmament was made at the 
instance of the French Government, the general idea was to 
draw up a scale by which the armaments which were to be 
allotted to each country should be determined. Accordingly, 
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a Commission known as the Preparatory Commission was 
appointed to draw up such a scheme, and they in turn 
appointed a sub-committee of experts to investigate the 
technical conditions which the scheme would have to fulfil. 
Early in the discussions the sub-committee were faced with 
this problem of the international ratio of armaments. To 
solve it they thought it necessary to examine what were the 
elements of warlike strength in each country, the so-called 
potentiel de guerre. It became clear that mere numbers of 
population or of armed forces were an inadequate criterion. 
The wealth resources, climatic and geographical conditions, 
and even the character and training of the people must also 
be considered. Indeed, by the time the experts had drawn 
up all the factors of the problem it was seen to be insoluble. 
It was in great part this experience which led to the 
abandonment of what may be called the ratio system of 
disarmament and the search for some other plan. Accordingly 
in 1930, originally, I believe, on the proposal of my friend, 
M. le Senateur Rolin, the idea was started of abolishing 
altogether certain types of armament. The most important 
feature of the plan was the abolition for all countries of 
certain armaments. Its principle was not the partial reduction 
of general armaments but total disarmament partially 
applied. No better method for solving the problem has 
been devised, but it is not my purpose here to discuss its 
merits or demerits. I only cite it as showing how impossible 
it has been found to draw up any scale for the different 
countries even in the relatively narrow sphere of disarmament. 
If the nations had to be ranged in an order depending on the 
sum total for each of them of the whole of their rights, 
obligations and interests, the difficulties would be still 
greater. 

It may be counted then as a fortunate thing that the 
negotiators of the Covenant made no such attempt. They 
based themselves on the conception that all nations have 
equal rights from an international standpoint just as citizens 
af a state are all equal before the law. This does not mean 
either in the one case or the other that obligations and duties 
ot even powers are also equal. We all know that no equality 
of that kind exists. But whether they are great or small, 
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weak or strong, all states are entitled to the same international 
treatment. ‘To that extent the principle of democracy is 
implicit in the League, and it is quite certain that no society 
of nations could be established on any other basis. 

In candour, however, it must be admitted that the 
permanent members—that is, the Great Powers—do, generally 
speaking, exercise greater influence in the Council than the 
non-permanent. This is due not to their permanency per se, 
but to the fact that they are the most wealthy and powerful 
states in the League. That is just as inevitable as it is that 
cettain private citizens have greater power than others. 
And that depends not only on wealth or what wealth brings 
but also on individual personality. For instance, the late 
Dr. Nansen, though representing a small and materially 
weak state, had great influence in the Assembly and on the 
policy of the League, though he was never actually a member 
of the Council. 

Another provision of the Covenant which springs from 
the admission of the principle of equality has from time to 
time been much criticised. That is the so-called doctrine of 
unanimity. By Article 5, para (1) of the Covenant, it is laid 
down that—‘ Except where otherwise expressly provided 
in this Covenant or by the terms of the present Treaty detision 
at any meeting of the Assembly or the Council shall require 
the agreement of all members of the League represented 
at the meeting.” The exceptions referred to in this Article 
are questions of procedure including the nomination of 
committees, amendments of the Covenant which require 
unanimity of the Council and a majority of the Assembly, 
and certain rights and duties entrusted to the Council by other 
Treaty provisions and accepted by it. There is also the 
exclusion of the parties to a dispute from being reckoned 
in votes under Article 15, and, as some think, in decisions 
about a dispute under any other article. But broadly speaking, 
the old rule of international law was accepted as applying 
to the Covenant that no sovereign state could be bound by 
a decision for which it had not voted. It will be observed 
that this rule distinguishes sharply League from parliamentary 
procedure. Every parliamentary body, like all other admini- 
strative bodies, acts by majority. This is, indeed, one of the 
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chief grounds of criticism of parliamentary institutions. 
It is said that to attribute infallibility or even to give absolute 
power to a majority is illogical and dangerous. On what 
ground, it is asked, is a mere counting of votes to be regarded 
as conclusive ? Is it not often the case that minorities contain 
the ablest members of the body in question P—and so on. 
It is rather surprising that from the very quarters from which 
these and similar criticisms of majority rule are wont to be 
heard, has come the contention that the League is powerless 
and futile because it is hampered by the rule of unanimity. 
Such an objection cuts at the root of all international 
organisation granted that international monarchy is out of 
the question. Suppose a committee of Great Powers were 
set up to take the place of the League, it would certainly 
adopt the rule of unanimity. And J believe that there would 
be more danger of deadlocks in such a body than in the 
League, since it would be less likely to be amenable to the 
influence of world public opinion. 

In actual practice the rule of unanimity has caused little 
trouble. In theory no doubt it sounds absurd that the vote 
of the least considerable of South American states can 
veto some action which all the most interested parties in a 
European question desire to take. But such an eventuality 
has never arisen. I remember two instances in which a single 
vote has obstructed action. In one case, a state which objected 
to a single item in the budget voted against the whole budget. 
The difficulty was surmounted by separating that item from 
the rest of the budget, and when that had failed to pass the 
rest of the budget was adopted without objection. On another 
occasion a single member of the Council held up the adoption 
of the amendments to the Covenant necessary to reform the 
method of election to the Council. But after the delay of a 
few months the objection was not persisted in. There may 
have been some other similar cases which I have torgotten. 
But it is certainly not true that lack of unanimity has been 
the cause of any of the serious League difficulties. Least of all 
is it true that the smaller countries have used their power to 
obstruct the efficiency of the League system. Nothing could 
be more unjust than such a charge. The smaller powers in 
the Assembly, the non-permanent members of the Council, 
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have always shown themselves exceedingly clear-sighted 
and loyal supporters of the League. ete the League 
has got into serious difficulties it has been in consequence 
of divergencies of opinion among the Great Powers. Indeed, 
it would be scarcely an exaggeration to say that if the 
Great Powers had always taken the same view of their 
duties as that taken by the smaller powers no League crisis 
would ever have occurred. 

Let me take as an example the Sino-Japanese question. 
There were three meetings of the Council on this question in 
the autumn of 1931. The first one which took place at the 
end of September finished with a quite satisfactory unanimous 
resolution calling upon both a to avoid any aggravation 
of the situation and to withdraw their troops as soon as 
possible from any occupied territory. In fact, no withdrawal 
took place. On the contrary, the Japanese advanced still 
further. A fortnight later the Council met again and this 
time it was proposed to call on the Japanese to withdraw 
within a fixed date. Against that proposal the Japanese 
delegate voted, and it was held that as the proceedings had 
been taken under Article 11, and not under Article 15, no 
decision could be come to against the Japanese vote. Whether 
that was right or wrong I do not know, but in any case 
China could have avoided the difficulty by invoking Article 
15, which she decided not to do. Further, it may be observed 
that the recalcitrant member of the Council, Japan, was one 
of the permanent and not the non-permanent members. 
When the Council met the third time in Paris, after a very 
long discussion—held unfortunately, and as I think disas- 
trously, in private—a rather unsatisfactory resolution was 
reached with the assent of Japan. But to get that assent it was 
so drafted as to give her some kind of ground for saying 
later on that she had never broken the letter of this decision, 
though unquestionably she had broken its spirit. Here 
again the difficulty was caused by the reluctance of the 
Governments of certain of the Great Powers to take any 
action which might drive Japan into further hostility. It was 
hoped, quite mistakenly as it turned out, that by treating her 
with great consideration she might be induced to forego her 
policy of military adventure. That was a Great Power policy 
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initiated in England and supported by the other Great Powers, 
Against it several of the smaller powers protested unavail- 
ingly. No doubt it is true that if a more vigorous policy had 
been ——. and the result had been to enable the military 
leaders of Japan to induce her to take some violent action 
such as an attack on British or American property, it would 
have been those countries and not the smaller powers who 
would have had to pay for the damage. I do not myself 
believe there was any probability of such an event. On the 
contrary, I am much afraid that the whole world, including 
the Great Powers, will suffer grave injury from the timidity 
then displayed. But whether that be so or not it was due 
to the Great Powers and not to the smaller ones that Japan 
was enabled to defy the League. 

The subsequent history of this miserable question confirms 
that judgment. Over and over again movements among the 
smaller powers took place designed to induce the organs of 
the League to assert themselves, and over and over again 
certain of the Great Powers used all their influence to prevent 
this being done. The consequence has been, indeed, utterly 
deplorable. Japan wholly disregarded both the appeals of 
Council and Assembly and the findings of the strong and 
impartial International Commission presided over by Lord 
Lytton, confirmed as they ultimately were by the unanimous 
vote of the Assembly. She overran, and is now in occupation 
of, four Chinese provinces larger in extent than France and 
Germany combined. This she has done in clear contra- 
vention of her treaty obligations both under the Covenant 
itself and under other international documents relating to the 
position in the Far East, and she has consummated her 
proceedings by giving notice of withdrawal from the League. 
To all this the League has made no effective reply and the 
effect on its prestige has been very serious. I have no doubt 
that the position in Europe would be much less disquieting 
if this example of apparently successful lawlessness had been 
prevented. I say apparently, for I have little doubt that in the 
Jong run it will be Japan which will be the chief sufferer 
from her reckless policy. She has lost all her old friends 
and gained no new ones. General disapproval of that kind 
is a serious matter for any country, however powerful. 
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It is not, then, true that the difficulties of the League 
were due in this case to the perversity of the smaller powers. 
The history of the Disarmament Conference tells the same 
tale. Everyone knows that if the Great Powers could at any 
time have agreed on a policy for the reduction and limitation 
of armaments, the smaller powers would have gladly accepted 
it. That is not to attribute to the smaller powers specially 
disinterested virtue. All that need be claimed for them is 
that they have seen more clearly than their neighbours that 
the greatest of their interests is peace and have resolutely 
acted on that conviction, because, perhaps, the clearness of 
their vision has not been confused by the contemplation of 
vast armies and navies and air forces and by the self-confident 
boasts of the experts of the fighting services. 

If, then, the case for the reform is based on the want of 
efficiency of the League in its chief business of keeping the 
peace, there is no ground for thinking that it would work 
better if the rights of the Great Powers were increased at the 
expense of the smaller powers. But the truth is that the desire 
for reform springs from a rather different cause. There is 
something repellent to the strong in being controlled by the 
weak. To tell an official of one of the permanent members 
of the Council that he must modify some suggestion to meet 
the objections of a minor South American Republic or even 
one of the feeblest of the Asiatic or European countries is 
extremely irritating to him. If he happens to be a dictator 
also, his irritation is probably greater. Dictators are not 
accustomed to have their actions regulated by small fry 
of that kind. But dictatorship apart, it is perhaps natural 
for the agents of a strong country to estimate the justice of 
its claims by its power to enforce them ; and there may be a 
danger in the present state of international civilisation in 
insisting, too, absolutely on the equality of rights between, 
shall we say, Liberia and one of the greater European Powers. 
Something might be done possibly to meet this grievance 
by some adaptation of M. Briand’s suggestion for a European 
chamber of the League to which strictly European questions 
would go in the first instance. The powers of the Council 
and Assembly would, under this plan, be left untouched, 
though there would be an understanding that they would 
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accept the recommendations of the European chamber unless 
there were overwhelming reasons to the contrary. I believe 
that on grounds of convenience and rapidity some scheme of 
this kind would have considerable advantages. But I doubt 
whether it would satisfy completely Great Power amour 
propre. A more practical remedy is to be found in the rule 
or custom by which a resolution which obtains a majority 
in the Assembly but not unanimity is regarded as a recom- 
mendation (veeu) though not a decision. This distinction 
the Assembly owes to its first and perhaps its most distin- 
guished President, M. Hymans. For many purposes a 
recommendation may have almost the same international 
value as a decision. There are a few cases, as for instance 
under Article 15, in which certain consequences flow from a 
decision which a recommendation cannot produce. And 
generally speaking there is a greater prestige about the one 
than about the other. But in international law there is often 
not very much distinction between the two. For instance, 
when the Assembly approved the Lytton Report and 
unanimously voted that Japan had broken Article 10 of the 
Covenant, the only effect was to make it the duty of the 
Council to advise upon the means which should be taken 
to compel Japan to fulfil her obligations. The Council could 
thereupon have advised the members of the League to take, 
for example, diplomatic or economic action against their 
Covenant-breaking colleague. Suppose Japan and any 
other member had voted in the Assembly against the adoption 
of the Lytton Report, the Council could still have given the 
same advice to the members of the League, though the vote 
of the Assembly would have amounted only to a recom- 
mendation and not a decision. No doubt the Council would 
not have so acted unless the vote of the Assembly had been 
so nearly unanimous that its moral authority was the same 
as if it had been an actual decision. In either case, effective 
action would have depended on the course which the members 
of the League chose to take against Japan in the exercise of 
their sovereign power. If this is the right view of the position 
under the Covenant, it would seem to be erroneous to contend 
that the action of the League can be arrested at any moment 
by the vote of a single power of, it may be, relatively in- 
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significant importance. The truth is that the coercive power 
of the League or its organs is very small, at least in the 
eatly stages of its action. Once it has been set in motion 
and has the support of its members, or the great bulk of them, 
its material strength is very great—as great as the total 
strength of all the members who support it. There can be no 
doubt that quite apart from military action a breach of com- 
mercial relations between the body of members of the League 
and a recalcitrant member, or even the refusal to accept 
imports from such a member, would exercise crushing 
pressure against him, particularly if the United States took 
similar action at the same time. But that all depends on 
getting the members of the League in the first instance to 
act up to their obligations under the Covenant. As usual, 
ce nest que le premier pas qui coite. And to induce the members 
of the League to take that first step, reliance must be placed 
on moral pressure, rather than on any technical distinction 
between a decision and a recommendation. 

It is, therefore, of the utmost importance to keep the 
machinery of the League for exerting moral pressure in 
good working order. That is to say, that we must never forget 
that the good working of the League depends essentially on 
world public opinion. It has been said that public opinion 
is the life blood of the League, and that is no exaggeration. 

Let us consider what the position is. Let us suppose that 
one country makes an aggression on another. It is sometimes 
objected that there may be a question as to who is the 
aggressor. Theoretically that is true. Practically, the question 
never has presented and I think never will present any 
difficulty. For my purposes it is not necessary to go into that, 
for I will assume that one of the parties demands an investiga- 
tion under Article 15; that the Council therefore directs 
both parties to refrain from hostile action and that nevertheless 
one of the parties attacks the other. If the dispute is between 
two minor powers experience shows that no difficulty arises. 
The minor powers are so conscious that the maintenance of 
the League system is essential that they make no difficulties, 
and, if they did, the strength at the disposal of the members 
of the Council is so considerable, and the risk in using it so 
slight, that no minor power could venture to oppose it. But 
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the case is or may be different if a great power is in question. 
Even in that case, if the other members of the League stick 
together and do their duty, the recalcitrant power would 
have to give in. No power is strong enough to resist the 
whole world. But as we have seen, there may be a difficulty 
in getting the world to act. That is where public opinion 
comes in and where a democratic constitution of the League 
is so important. For the appeal, to be effective, must be 
made to the whole world. A decision taken in private by 
three or four powers would have very little effect. But a 
unanimous vote after public debate by the whole Assembly 
is a very different affair. In the Sino-Japanese dispute there 
was a considerable number of people who believed that on 
the merits of the original controversy the Japanese were 
largely in the right. They ignored the really important 
consideration that, whether originally right or not, the 
Japanese had put themselves wholly in the wrong by dis- 
regarding their treaty obligations. It was only after the 
Lytton Report had been published, discussed and accepted 
that the true view of the position began to be more and 
more generally adopted, until I was interested to read in 
The Times a statement that it would not be easy to find any 
westerner who did not condemn Japan. Unfortunately, 
this conviction came too late. I believe the masses of the 
people always took a sound view of the question. But the 
“ governing classes” did not. That is where, as it seems 
to me, the machinery of the League did not operate perfectly. 
It was not that there was too much democracy, but too little. 
There was not a frank enough appeal to public opinion. 
Far too much of the vital discussions, especially in the earlier 
stages, took place behind closed doors. The statesmen 
concerned, misled by the mirage of a reasonable Japan, 
were for ever trying to work on her better feelings, on her 
loyalty to the League, on her reputation as an honourable 
and trustworthy State ; and, as part of this policy, desired to 
shield her as far as possible from the cold draught of publicity. 
There is a strange delusion, as far as my experience goes 
absolutely baseless, that it is easier to induce negotiators 
to be reasonable in private than in public. In almost every 
instance that I have come across the precise contrary takes 
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place. In public a negotiator’s words are instantly taken 
down and flashed to every corner of the world. If they have 
been foolish or perverse he will be held up to universal 
reprobation. That gives the most reckless pause. He knows 
that even if he is strictly obeying instructions, his Govern- 
ment will not be pleased at criticisms from every quarter of 
the globe. The result is that the negotiator does his best to 
put the views of his country in as conciliatory a form as 
possible and to leave as many doors open as he can so that he 
may retreat if necessary. But in private he is in no such 
difficulty. He may be as extreme as he pleases. Indeed, for 
the purposes of bargaining he may take up a position more 
extreme than is actually necessary. If, as generally happens, 
a leakage of proceedings occurs, the negotiator can easily 
give to his press his own version of the controversy, which 
naturally displays him as the only really moderate and reason- 
able person concerned. Meanwhile, the public are bewildered. 
They are given at least as many versions of the discussion 
as there were parties to it, and they become completely 
uncertain as to what has in fact happened. 

This is no fancy picture of my own. It is a literal account 
of what I have seen time after time. If, then, we are to rely, 
as we must, on public opinion as our chief agency in prevent- 
ing the folly and wickedness of war, we must by publicity 
give to those who form that opinion the opportunity to know 
accurately the facts. 

If any further example be needed of the truth of what I 
have been trying to say, it will be found in the proceedings 
of the Disarmament Conference. So long as the discussions 
wete in public they went well enough. In the early part of 
1932, during the public debate, it looked as if, on the broad 
principles of a treaty, agreement had been almost reached. 
With a little more courage and initiative on the part of some 
of the leading powers I am convinced that outstanding differ- 
ences could have been overcome. Then, in an evil moment, 
it was decided to continue the discussions in private com- 
mittees. Instantly, the prospect of agreement receded. 
Experts, freed from the restraint of publicity, indulged in the 
wildest assertions, apparently designed not to promote 
agreement but to prevent it. By the end of the summer the 
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parties had drifted so far apart that a crisis in the conference 
took place and Germany withdrew for the first time. After 
prolonged and rather futile “conversations” the quarrel 
was patched up and again for some weeks public debate 
seemed to be removing many of the difficulties that had 
gtown up during the private negotiations. Then again it was 
thought wise to close the doors and the Conference drifted 
on to its second crisis last October. After that we reverted to 
“ conversations,” and now a fresh and perhaps final break- 
down is threatened. 

I would not be understood as asserting that private 
negotiations are never admissible. Evidently there are cases 
in which they are appropriate. Where, for instance, it is a 
case of filling an appointment, fairness to the candidate 
prevents a satisfactory public discussion. There are also the 
cases of quite intimate talks between two or three statesmen 
which have undoubtedly sometimes given excellent results, 
Though even in that class of cases there are considerable 
dangers, as the celebrated talks between M. Briand and 
Herr Stresemann at Thoiry showed. Still, such intimate 
talks are occasionally useful. Allowing for these and similar 
exceptions, I believe it may be laid down that under modern 
conditions any meeting of a committee of three or more 
states to deal with any subject that excites general interest is 
more likely to reach a successful result if it meets in public, 
and it is certainly in that way more likely to receive the 
discriminating support of world public opinion. 

These views are natural to one who lives in a democratic 
country. But what about states with a non-democratic 
constitution ? Can they co-operate fully and frankly in an 
international institution the chief sanction of which is public 
opinion maintained and informed by the largest possible 
degree of publicity ? 

At first sight it may seem that the difficulty for such 
states is considerable. And yet I doubt very much whether 
that is true. For, as I have already pointed out, the quarrel 
of such countries is not so much with democracy as with 
parliamentary institutions. The conception on which most 
dictatorships rest is that the dictator is created and supported 
by the people and governs on their behalf without the 
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intervention of patliament. This contention is not based on 
charges against the common people but against the empty 
talk, the intrigues, the inefficiency and the corruption of 
parliamentary government. I am myself a strong adherent of 
that type of constitution, but I have to admit that in some 
cases there may be truth in the charges made against it. 
Whether this be so or not, the League is not in any real 
sense parliamentary. One of the essential elements of 
parliament is that it is elected by majorities and gives its 
decisions by the same means. Neither is the case in the 
Assembly of the League. The delegates are chosen by the 
states which they represent and, in fact, are in every case 
nominated by their governments. And as we have seen in 
most cases decisions properly so-called are reached not by 
majority but by unanimity. Again, it is a feature of most 
parliaments that the executive is responsible to them. In the 
League the only body that can be fairly called the executive is 
much more like the Civil Service of a state—I mean the 
Secretariat. It is responsible to the Secretary-General who 
normally holds office for a fixed term. There is nothing in 
the League constitution corresponding to a ministry. The 
nearest approach might be the Council but it is in no way 
responsible to the Assembly. It does, in fact, make an 
annual report which is presented to the Assembly, but any 
suggestions that members of the Council ought to defend 
the report or answer questions upon it has always been 
firmly rejected. There is, therefore, very little resemblance 
between the League system and a parliamentary constitution. 
Perhaps a club or public society furnishes a closer analogy. 
But the truth is that national and international institutions 
ate fundamentally different. The League consists of some 
fifty-seven members, being sovereign and independent 
states, amenable to no regulation or discipline except that 
which they have voluntarily agreed to observe. A state 
comprises millions of individuals whose actions are controlled 
by a number of laws to which, for the most part, even in the 
most democratic state, they have never consented. If they 
disobey the laws they may be punished, and if they rebel 
against the authority of the state they will, in mosi states, 
be executed. The Covenant contains no direct coercive 
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provision except that contained in Article 16. That applies 
solely against a state which has resorted to war in breach of 
its express undertakings, and is designed not to punish the 
state but to restore peace. 

It is unnecessary to elaborate the point further beyond 
saying that when we speak of the democratic constitution of 
the League we must remember that the analogy between 
national and international democracy is at present far from 
close. Some day perhaps it may be closer. Certain it is that 
as the world shrinks we cannot expect the old international 
attangements to continue. There can be little doubt that 
if Europe is to survive at all it must increasingly take the 
form of a Federation, with proper Federal courts, a Federal 
police force, and no doubt some kind of Federal Council or 
Assembly. In any case, some form of international organisation 
is essential, all the more so because the only alternative is a 
relapse into international anarchy. That was terrible enough 
in 1914 as we all know. But in a future world war it would 
be far worse. The world will indeed be mad if it allows 
out of date nationalism to rush it into such catastrophic folly 
in the future. 

What then is the conclusion? In the first place there 
must be no more private war. Civilisation simply cannot 
afford it. Secondly, war can only be prevented by international 
organisation. People talk about removing the causes of war. 
That is absurd. As long as the present organisation of 
European nations continues, and in particular as long as the 
savage nationalism which goes back to barbarous times for its 
justification is allowed to exist, there will always be danger 
of wat. Nationalism cannot be eradicated by a surgical 
operation. Any attempt to do that would only make things 
worse. But if we can keep the European community from 
war, nationalism will gradually die away. It lives on war, 
as its professors proclaim. The only way to prevent war is by 
international organisation beginning, as we have begun, in 
the League of Nations and gradually growing stronger and 
more perfect as opportunity serves. Further, such an ot- 
ganisation must be democratic in the sense that it should 
include all civilised states with equal rights but not equal 
responsibilities. There, a good deal of educational work 
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has to be done, especially in some of the Great Powers. They 
have got to be awakened to a sense of their responsibility 
not only for their own people but for Europe and the world 
at large. No nation must be allowed any longer to say— 
“Am I my brother’s keeper ? ” 

Finally, we may rejoice that the peoples of the world 
desire peace, that they are ready to make the necessary 
exertions and run the necessary risks to secure it. But the 
governments, as so often happens, lag behind the peoples. 
The reform most urgently needed is to make obvious and 
effective in every nation this longing for peace. Something 
in this direction may perhaps be done by international 
organisations and exertion. But more will be accomplished 
by the example of the nations which, being convinced that 
the support of the League is the way of peace, take care that 
the policies of their governments are in accord with this 
conviction. 








SOCIALISM IN CANADA 
By Str StaFrorp Cripps, K.C., M.P. 


HERE is no douwt today in Canada a great deal of 

active political thinking. The difficulties of the 

last few years for farmers and manufacturers alike 

have caused many people to think and to search 
for some means of getting out of the present acute economic 
difficulties. The experiment in the United States has, too, 
aroused great interest, and it is quite possible that the present 
Canadian Government will attempt some such expeti- 
mentation. 

A start has been made by passing a marketing Act some- 
what on the lines of the English Acts, but with direct powers 
of governmental control. There are rumours current in well- 
informed circles that this is likely to be succeeded by direct 
limitation of acreage of some of the export crops, and limita- 
tion by quotas of others, as well as minimum price regulation 
in those primary commodities, such as butter and beef, which 
are almost entirely home consumed at the present time. It is 
said that the home markets in cereal products are already 
saturated, and that there is no further outlet in that direction, 
thus rendering limitation of production the sole means of 
maintaining price levels. 

With the existing capitalist system there is a widespread 
dissatisfaction, and the enquiries which have been instituted 
into its abuses are providing ample material for criticism. 

The institution of such enquiries by the Conservative 
Government shows that they are by no means happy with 
the existing state of affairs, and that they are anxious to give 
weight to a growing public opinion even if their action 
entails the showing up of some of their supporters. By 
embarking on these investigations they have cleverly stolen 
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a good deal of the thunder of their political opponents, and 
their apparent determination to act is doing much to 
re-establish them in the eyes of the public. 

The setting up of a central bank of issue is an indication 
of acceptance of the public criticism of the existing banking 
system. The fact that this new bank is to be privately rather 
than publicly owned arises partly, no doubt, from the desire 
to maintain the principle of the private ownership of profit- 
making concerns, but also to some extent from the desire 
to obviate the difficulties which would arise as to the appoint- 
ment of its directors by the Government, owing to the 
federal structure of the Dominion and the racial cleavage 
between English and French Canada. 

There are apparently some members of the Government 
who are of opinion that a change of some sort is necessary, 
though they look for that change taking place within 
capitalism itself. There are many who recognise the greed 
of the capitalists as an evil thing, and who hope to be able 
to eradicate that and other evils of capitalism while still 
preserving the sanctity of private property. 

This rather vague and to sore extent idealistic desire is 
not unlike the conception behind the New Deal in the United 
States. While acknowledging many of the ill effects and 
injustices that have arisen out of capitalism, it seeks to 
persuade the capitalist to abandon his selfishness and to work 
for profits in the community interest rather than in his own 
personal interest. 

The protagonists of this conception of a “clean 
capitalism ” are willing to admit that the economic theories 
of capitalism demand the free play of individual initiative 
urged on by the profit motive, and that the controls imposed 
upon capitalism have already operated to diminish its 
efficiency. And yet, curiously enough, they hope by imposing 
further controls of a similar sort to make the system work 
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better and not worse, as one would be naturally led to 
suppose. 

In truth they are in a dilemma. They would like to think 
that by a “‘ change of heart ” the capitalist can be made to 
limit his competition and his search for profits, and yet 
preserve his initiative without anything more than exhortation 
from the community, but they realise that, while the profit 
motive rules, such a state of affairs is not possible. There 
must then be stringent government controls, and these must 
be designed to guarantee profits, but such controls and 
guarantees will make planned abundance an impossibility, 
They admit the soundness of the socialist economic theory, 
but hope that somehow or other the capitalist may be 
persuaded to behave well enough to ailow him to preserve 
his economic power. 

The Liberal Party in Canada, so far as one can gather, is 
as bereft of ideas as liberal parties elsewhere. Beyond a 
rather vague reformism they seem to have nothing positive 
to suggest, and in the matier of reform the actions of the 
Conservative Government have quite diverted attention from 
the professions of the Liberal opposition. 

There has, as yet, been very little crystallisation of political 
opinion in any anti-capitalist direction. The Canadian 
Commonwealth Federation, which was launched a little over 
a year ago, is an attempt to bring together the most diverse 
elements amongst the people who are opposed to the present 
system and who desire a fundamental change in the direction of 
socialism. Farmers, trade unionists, certain younger elements 
in the churches, professors and teachers, together with some 
of the more politically alive of the youth and the workers are 
within its ranks. It has at present no solid foundation in any 
industrial movement or in the class struggle. 

Trades unionism in Canada is in itself weak and divided. 
The International Unions (offshoots of United States trades 
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unionism and allied with the American Federation of 
Labour), the National Unions, the Catholic Unions, and the 
Communist and other independent unions are all warring 
with one another in the industrial field. So long as this 
industrial rivalry and conflict continues the political value of 
trades unionism is bound to be very small. There is, un- 
fortunately, no sign of the solution of this difficulty, brought 
about largely by the peculiar conditions in Canada. The 
propinquity of the much more highly industrialised United 
States naturally lends power to the International Unions, 
while the religious position in Quebec, set off by a good deal 
of “ Orange ” sentiment in Ontario, leads as naturally to the 
building up of Catholic Unions. With this amount of dis- 
union existing it is easy for further dissident groups to 
spring up. It is only the National Unions, which are not of 
any great strength, that have come into or are at present 
likely to come into the C.C.F. 

The Farmers’ Unions, which are strong and influential 
bodies, have in some areas whole-heartedly joined in with 
the C.C.F., especially in the West, where, as a result, the 
Federation has made and is making good headway. There is 
no possibility in Canada at present of organising the farm 
workers into any form of unionism. The great majority of 
them are birds of passage, working for the summer months 
on a farm and then drifting off to other work or back to the 
towns in the winter. The only effective form of organisation 
is therefore amongst the farmers themselves, amongst whom 
there are fortunately to be found a number who were trained 
as young men in England in the good old I.L.P. traditions. 

How permanent the orientation of the farmer vote with 
the C.C.F. will be it is difficult to forecast, as a return of 
higher prices, or the giving of doles to the farmers by the 
present Government might well change the political 
allegiance of many of them. 
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In the East, in Ontario, the farmers have for the time 
being withdrawn from the C.C.F., alarmed at the policies 
pressed by some of the more extreme and almost communistic 
elements. This withdrawal has had the effect of temporarily 
breaking down the Federation in Ontario, where it will 
require to be rebuilt, possibly upon new foundations. 

The Province of Quebec offers a most difficult political 
problem for Canada. With a civilisation of its own, pre- 
ponderatingly Roman Catholic and French-speaking, it is 
intensely difficult to win to new ideas. The Roman Catholic 
Church is opposing the C.C.F., and would probably oppose 
any political party even vaguely socialist in its policy. The 
organisation industrially in Catholic Unions, which have 
some of the drawbacks of Company Unions, makes any 
approach to a socialist political party through the existing 
trades unions almost impossible. 

There are, however, a few keen Catholics working for 
the C.C.F. in Montreal, and it may be that progress will be 
quicker than at present seems possible. It certainly looks as 
if Quebec must permanently lag behind the rest of the 
provinces in the acceptance of progressive policies. 

One important factor worth noticing in this respect is 
that the French Canadians are increasing in number nearly 
50 per cent. faster than the rest of the population, so that, 
now immigration has substantially stopped, the French 
Canadians will become a rapidly increasing proportion of the 
population. This fact may raise a new problem for Canada 
politically, and I have heard it suggested that it may tend to 
bring about a fusion of English-speaking Canada with the 
United States of America. 

Quebec has traditionally been the stronghold of the 
Liberals, and will probably continue to be so for a time to 
come. Elsewhere the Liberals seem to have little appeal, 
except as being for the present the only alternative government 
to the Conservatives. 
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With no constructive policy of their own they are relying 
upon the unpopularity of the present Government to return 
them to power. But Mr. Bennett and his colleagues have 
awakened in the last few months and are likely to launch a 
much more active programme for the control of capitalism— 
active at least on paper. 

If this should happen, the victory for Liberalism, which 
was looked upon as a certainty six months ago, may turn out 
to be a defeat at the next election, or the two parties may 
be so closely matched that even a small C.C.F. party may 
hold the balance of power. 

Such an activity by the Bennett Government would also, 
I believe, mean a setback for the C.C.F., which originated, 
to a considerable extent, as a party of discontents without 
any very firm foundation in positive policy. It is probably 
necessary for the Canadian people to witness some experi- 
mentation in capitalist controls, in order that they may be 
convinced of their inadequacy and futility. During this period 
of experiment the socialist parties will have a good opportunity 
for building up by their propaganda a sound basis for a 
strong movement. It is upon this task that they are already 
embarking, and in their endeavour the socialists of Great 
Britain should give them every assistance. 

The importance of having strong socialist parties in the 
Dominions in the event of a socialist government coming 
into power in Great Britain will be very great. Indeed, the 
preservation of imperial trade and of the Commonwealth 
of Nations may depend upon the existence of such parties, 
ptepared to advocate and follow policies of international 
socialism. There will be many problems of an inter-imperial 
nature to be faced, and it is high time that the socialist parties 
in the various countries should be working on these problems 
and arriving at tentative solutions. An imperial socialist 
brain trust (to use the political jargon of the United States) 
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might well be set to work right away. One of the questions 
that was put to me more than once in Canada was, what 
would the relative positions of Russia and Canada be vis 2 vis 
a socialist England ? A question not at all easy to answer and 
one, no doubt, that would largely turn upon the imperial 
and foreign policy which Canada had adopted or was prepared 
to adopt. 


The course of events in the United States will no doubt 
have a great influence upon Canada; a breakdown in the 
attempt to salve capitalism by controls in the neighbouring 
country might have surprising effects in Canada; but even 
the most sanguine could not look for a socialist government 
in Canada in the near future. There is a great mass of spade- 
work to be done before the C.C.F. or any other socialist 
party can be looked upon as an alternative government. 


The Federation will have to develop some strong and 
convincing leadership from its mixed elements, and will have 
to build up a dominion-wide organisation of keen socialist 
groups, which does not yet exist, before it can hope to win 
a majority in the federal elections. 


Its very success at its inception has probably delayed its 
ultimate development. With no organisation and no 
centralisation of control it was unable to digest the large 
membership which flocked to its banners in the early days. 
The difference in outlook and interests amongst the federated 
groups was too great to allow of easy coalescence ; in many 
districts the work of building up a well-knit organisation 
will have to precede the enrolment of a mass membership. 


The League for Social Reconstruction, which is one of 
the federated bodies, and which numbers amongst its members 
many brain workers, is doing excellent work of propaganda, 
and should prove of inestimable benefit to the socialist 


movement. 
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Perhaps one of the most interesting aspects of the develop- 
ment of socialist thought is that which is taking place within 
the Protestant Churches. There is a considerable group of 
younger ministers who are determined to make the social 
teaching of the New Testament effective in the political life 
of the country. Their difficulties are and will be great, but 
they are determined to win out if they can, and their influence, 
especially amongst the younger generation, may be a large 
factor in the creation of a real Christian socialist movement. 
There are already starting youth movements based upon this 
conception, which hold out the promise of something real 
and effective. It may be, too, that the Oxford Group Move- 
ment, which has had a considerable impact upon Canadian 
life will develop in the direction of politically applied 
Christianity. Another aspect of political thought of some 
importance is the growing interest in foreign affairs and 
foreign policy. This interest centres in the question of 
another world war and Canada’s attitude towards it, and also 
the whole question of the disposal of Canada’s surpluses in 
the international markets, especially in the event of a socialist 
party coming into power in Great Britain. 

This exploration of the international situation is a helpful 
augury for socialism, as a true appreciation of the economic 
forces which lie at the root of war must of necessity lead 
enquirers to question the necessity or wisdom of continuing 
with the capitalist system. 

The necessity and advisability of Canada joining in 
another European war, in which Great Britain may become 
embroiled, is being seriously questioned. It is recognised 
that if the United States were to be drawn in, Canada would 
be unable to keep out, but if the United States were able to 
stand aloof there is an opinion in many quarters that Canada 
should do the same, even though this might lead to a rupture 
of imperial relations. 
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Canada is no doubt ripe for socialist propaganda, is 
almost greedy for it. A few years, indeed almost months, 
ago the preaching of out-and-out socialism was hardly 
tolerated, but today it is possible to speak in the most frank 
and outspoken way upon every aspect of socialism, as I myself 
discovered. Not only is there no objection, but an extra- 
ordinary interest is shown from even the most unexpected 
quarters. I was somewhat surprised when, after a speech 
attacking capitalist finance, I was rung up by the chairman of 
the local Conservative Party, who asked if he might come and 
discuss it further with me. He came and we had a most 
frank and interesting discussion, during the course of which 
I gathered that he could see no answer to the socialist economic 
theory, though he was oppressed by the impossibility of 
overcoming the vested interests of whom he frankly admitted 
he was one! 

The disunion of those who want socialism in some form 
or another is no doubt disheartening. This disunion is likely 
to continue until some strongly organised party emerges from 
the present rather chaotic position. Once such a party is 
created there is no reason why the advance should not be 
rapid—but whether it will be rapid enough to stay the flood 
of reaction which may come up from the United States no 
one can foretell. 

There is at present little or no sign of any fascism in 
Canada. The great diversity of the Provinces and the 
enormous sparsely populated area of the West would seem to 
stand in the way of such a movement for the present. It 
may be that these features which create such difficulties for 
building up a socialist party will also be its salvation, in 
that they may allow a sufficient time for its development 
unhampered by revolutionary reaction. 

There is no doubt that English socialists can do much to 
help, as great respect and attention is paid to the English 
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SOCIALISM IN CANADA 


Labour Party in Canada. They are only too ready to listen 
to propagandists from the Old Country, and the C.C.F. and 
L.S.R. are anxious to welcome as many as can make the visit. 
Apart from actual visits the exchange of experience and 
consultation would be of great value. 

My impression on the whole is one of encouragement ; 
there is ample material and ample energy for a strong socialist 
party. The work has been begun and is being pushed forward 
as vigorously as the immense difficulties of the situation 
allow. With good organisation and courageous leadership 
the C.C.F. should have a chance of winning through to 
power. 








THE INCITEMENT TO 
DISAFFECTION BILL, 1934 
By James E. MacCoxi and W. T. WELLS 


i” Le at broadly, this Bill is, in a sense, a 


procedure Bill, rather than a Bill in any way altering 

he substance of our law. It takes an old crime, 

which we all agree ought to be a crime, and gives 
certain further powers required and necessary to deal with 
the form which the crime takes today.”! “ This Bill will 
protect the freedom of the public and the freedom of the 
sailor and soldier from such offensive attempts to seduce him 
from his proper allegiance as, unhappily, too often take place 
at the present time.”? 

Such is the tenour of the bland assurances given to the 
House of Commons and the public by the Law Officers of 
the Crown as to the purpose and scope of the Incitement to 
Disaffection Bill. But in spite of the harmless interpretation 
given to its clauses by the spokesmen of the Government, 
this Bill has succeeded in arousing not only, as was to be 
expected, the uncompromising hostility of the official 
Opposition, but also a formidable volume of criticism in 
which a non-partisan body, the Council for Civil Liberties, 
has taken the lead. 

Professor Laski has been moved to describe it as “ the 
gravest menace to public liberty this country has known since 
1817,” and so eminent and respectable a jurist as Sir William 
Holdsworth has censured it in scarcely less severe terms. 

Does this Bill make inroads upon “ the traditional rights 
and liberties of British citizens’? If so, is it confined toa 
particular offence, or does it give expression to a tendency 
permanent in the Executive ? These are the questions which 
it is the purpose of this article to discuss. 

Before criticising the Bill in detail, it will be helpful and 
significant to see what are the existing powers which are to 
be supplemented by it. 


1 The Solicitor-General, reported in Hansard Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 285 at 


p. 848. 
*The Attorney-General, reported in Hansard Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 285, 


p. 751. 
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Sedition is at Common Law a misdemeanour, the defini- 
tions of which are extremely wide. Archbold’s “ Criminal 
Pleading ” describes it as: “All those practices, whether by 
word, deed or writing, which fall short of high treason, but 
directly tend or have for their object to excite discontent or 


se, a | dissatisfaction ; to excite ill will between different classes of 
ering the King’s subjects ; to create public disturbance, or to lead 
rime, to civil war ; to bring into hatred or contempt the Sovereign 
gives or the Government, the laws or constitution of the realm, and 
with generally all endeavours to promote public disorder.” 

will § In order to deal with the particular case of seditious 
f the activities among the armed forces of the Crown, in 1797 the 
- him Pitt Ministry conducted through Parliament the Incitement 
place to Mutiny Act. This Act belongs to an interesting period in 


the history of repression. Three years before, great Whig 
> the chiefs like Lord Grey of the Reform Bill had gone down to 
rs of the Old Bailey to watch the famous trial of Thomas Hardy 


nt to for treason, in full belief that if the prosecution succeeded 
ation they and other august “ Friends of the People ” would follow 
nent, | him to the gallows. And the Pitt Ministry were regarding 
oO be the state of the nation with no greater complacency when the 
cial mutinies at Spithead and the Nore broke out. The Govern- 
m in ment survived a vote of censure and introduced the Bill 
rties, with full ceremony. The speeches in favour were “ common 


form’; their perusal would reveal to admirers of the present 
“ the Attorney-General a gratifying, if possibly unexpected, 





since resemblance to Mr. Pitt : the inevitably mysterious pamphlets 
lliam were being furtively circulated by the inevitably alien 
nS. agitators. As Mr. Hobhouse put it, “ That the discontents 
ights of the seamen should break out precisely at the same point 
toa of time is a strong presumption that their origin is to be 
lency attributed to the same malignant authors. Another fair 
thich ground of presumption may be derived from the known 
character of the seamen, a frank and generous race, incapable 
| and of forming any deliberate plan of treachery.”? 
re to Actually, the mutinies revealed a shocking state of 
administrative incompetency in the Executive, and were no 
“a more directed against the established order than was the 


recent affair at Invergordon. In both cases the unhappy 


1. 285, | 
: 1Cobbet. Vol. 33, p. 811. 
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sailors found the romance of the King’s service a poor 
compensation for falling real wages. 

This Act was avowedly a temporary measure; it was 
renewed for short periods, for a time allowed to lapse, and 
permanently enacted in 1817. Its history has not been very 
eventful. Jt appears to have been little used until the second 
decade of this century. It has provided three reasonably 
exciting prosecutions at the Old Bailey, those of Bowman 
and Tom Mann over the Don’t Shoot Manifesto and of the 
Communists in 1925. 

What was the substance of the Act? Section 1 reads: 
“. . . be it enacted . . . That, from and after the passing 
of this Act, any Person who shall maliciously and advisedly 
endeavour to seduce any Person or Persons serving in His 
Majesty’s Forces, by Sea or Land, from his o1 their Duty and 
Allegiance to His Majesty, or to incite or stir up any such 
Person or Persons to commit any Act of Mutiny, or to make, 
or endeavour to make, any mutinous Assembly, or to commit 
any traitorous or mutinous Practice whatsoever, shall, on 
being legally convicted of such Offence, be adjudged guilty 
of Felony...” In effect, the Act simply changed a 
— form of offence, already a misdemeanour, into a 
elony, thereby, in those days, imposing a more drastic 
penalty. 

In 1797, England was deserted by her allies; she was 
alarmed by a financial crisis which involved the suspension 
of gold payments by the Bank ; and she had to face single- 
handed the triumphant forces of revolutionary France, with 
the urgent threat of defection on the part ot her Navy. It 
was the year when Wilberforce wrote that such was the 
uncertainty of affairs that it was impossible to contemplate 
marriage. In 1817, the Liverpool-Castlereagh-Sidmouth 
régime of repression and hysteria was in full control ; it was 
the epoch of Peterloo and the Six Acts, the hey-day of the 
political agent provocateur. Yet in such years this measure was 
thought enough. There was no attempt to shift the burden 
of proof on to the defence, to extend the powers of search, 
or to create new types of offence. 

The Bill at present before the House of Commons has 
been drafted in years of peace, when drastic reductions in the 
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rate of pay have been accepted, save for one isolated and not 
very important incident at Invergordon, by all ranks of the 
three fighting services with a loyalty that is almost pathetic. 

What, then, is the object of this Bill, and what does it 
effect? Let us first examine it clause by clause, both in its 
original form, and with any amendments which the Govern- 
ment have promised to accept. 

Clause 1 simply states that it shall be an offence under the 
Act to endeavour “ to seduce any member of His Majesty’s 
Forces from his duty or allegiance to His Majesty.” ‘There is 
little to notice here, except that the substitution of the formula 
“duty or allegiance” for the 1797 formula “duty and 
allegiance ” is expressly directed against pacifist propaganda, 
which would not endeavour to seduce a man from singing 
“God Save the King ” (that is, “allegiance ”), but would 
endeavour to seduce him from dropping bombs on a town 
in an enemy country (that is, “ duty ”). It must be remarked 
that this section has been improved by the Government’s 
acceptance of Mr. Dingle Foot’s amendment, inserting the 
words “‘ maliciously and advisedly ” ; this makes it clear that 
if one of the present writers lends a young man a copy of 
Mr. Nichols’ Cry Havoc, not knowing that 4 is a trooper in 
the Inns of Court Regiment, he cannot be convicted of 
endeavouring to seduce him; the seducer must know that 
his intended victim is a member of His Majesty’s Forces. 

Clause 2, sub-clause (1), reads in its original from: “ If 
any person, without lawful excuse, has in his possession or 
under his control any document of such a nature that the 
dissemination of copies thereof among members of His 
Majesty’s Forces would be an offence under section one of 
this Act, he shall be guilty of an offence under this Act.” 

What documents are not of such a nature that they are 
capable of being used to incite troops to disaffection ? 
Clearly the Bible must be suspect. Prosecutions of pacifists 
distributing to troops copies of the Bible with certain passages 
underlined, did, in fact, take place during the War. Under 
this Bill, what would be the position of a devout reader 
who underlines “ For he that takes the sword shall perish by 
the sword?” True, the police would not prosecute a 
normal person, and in normal times no jury would convict. 
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But that an unpopular person shall receive justice in abnormal 
times must sutely be one of the primary tests of a sound 
legal system. 

This provision makes the mere possession, for whatever 
purpose, of any document likely to disturb a soldier’s or 
sailor’s loyalty, an offence. The phrase “without lawful 
excuse ” is a little ambiguous, but certainly does not make 
the statement in the last sentence untrue. This phrase occurs 
in section 7 (¢) of the Post Office (Protection) Act, 1884, 
which deals with the possession of dies or other materials 
for the making of a fictitious stamp, and from a prosecution! 
under the section it would appear that it does not relate to 
the innocent intentions of the possessor, but only to his 
knowledge as to whether the die is capable of being used for 
the manufacture of a fictitious stamp. On the analogy of the 
Divisional Court’s judgment in this case, the possessor of a 
document would have to show that he was ignorant of the 
nature of its contents. 

It is now proposed to delete this phrase, and to substitute 
for it a clause placing the burden on the prosecution of 
showing that the possessor of a document intended to put it 
to a seditious use. If such an amendment is passed, this sub- 
section should lose much both of its mischief and of its 
effectiveness. The interesting thing is that those who drafted 
the Bill have gone for their inspiration to Acts which put the 
burden of justification on the possessor of property. Any 
document, in other words, which might be used as an 
incitement to disaffection is regarded in Whitehall as criminal 
in its very nature, like a forger’s die. If you hold such 
documents, you hold them at your peril and you must expect 
no protection from the law in respect of them. As the 
Attorney-General put it in E/as v. Pasmore (50 T.L.R. 196), 
“ There could not be any property in any article which it was 
a crime to possess.” 

Sub-clause (2) of the original draft read: “‘ If any person 
does or attempts, or causes to be done or attempted, any 
act preparatory to the commission of an offence under section 
one of this Act, he shall be guilty of an offence under this 
Act.” This sub-clause has received wide publicity. The 

2 Dickins v, Gill. (1896) 2 Q.B. 310. 
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pamphlet on this Bill produced by the Council for Civil 
Liberties may here be quoted. “ Hitherto there has always 
been a sharp distinction drawn between ‘an attempt’ to 
commit a crime and an ‘ act of preparation.’ An attempt is 
an act explicable only on the assumption that the doer 
intended crime. Preparation is an ambiguous act—e.g., 
buying a box of matches which may or may not be preparatory 
to an act of arson. It is scarcely necessary to draw attention 
to the power here put into the hands of lay and possibly 
ill-informed magistrates.” 

Sub-clause (3) reads : “ If a justice of the peace is satisfied 
by information on oath that there is reasonable ground for 
suspecting that an offence under this Act has been com- 
mitted, he may grant a search warrant authorising any 
constable named therein to enter at any time, if necessary by 
force, any premises or place named in the warrant, and to 
search the premises or place and every person found therein, 
and to seize anything found on the ae or place or any 
such person which he has reasonable ground for suspecting 
to be evidence of the commission of such an offence as 
aforesaid.” 

The width of the powers granted by these words, and the 
vety flimsy nature of the enquiry necessary as a preliminary 
to their exercise, are largely self-evident in the clause. But 
in order to appreciate how alarmingly wide are the powers 
granted to the executive, it is necessary to take into account 
in reading this sub-section the recent case of Elias v. Pasmore 
(50 T.L.R. 196). If the judgment in this case is correct, the 
seatch of the premises could be used for the retention by the 
police of documents reasonably thought relevant to any other 
charge against either the occupier of the premises searched 
or any other person. 

Such is the effect of the clauses of the Bill relevant to our 
ptesent purpose. They have been attacked as grave infringe- 
ments on the liberty of the subject, and as introducing 
principles entirely novel into the relationship of the British 
executive with the British subject. That they are dangerous 
seems beyond question ; that they are novel is true only to 
a limited extent ; they are the logical culmination of practices 
and habits of mind which have for years operated within the 
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executive to undermine the traditional liberty of Englishmen 
to think and talk as they please, except when public disorder 
is the immediate result of the expression of their views, 
The significance of the Bill is that forces, long at work for 
the most part underground, have now gathered sufficient 
strength to venture into the open. 

Criticism of the Bill as its authors originally conceived 
it has been levelled mainly at four points. First, that it 
makes possession, instead of publication, of a document an 
offence. Secondly, that it casts on to the defendant the 
burden of proving the innocence of his intentions. Thirdly, 
that it makes preparations, as distinct from attempts, to 
commit crimes, themselves an offence. And fourthly, that 
it completely reverses the ancient doctrine that the executive 
have no right to institute searches on premises in order 
to find incriminating evidence. The first three points have 
already been discussed at sufficient length, though an 
interesting Act dealing in part with the possession of certain 
documents must be mentioned; but, as it deals also with 
the question of search for these documents on premises, it 
can more conveniently be treated under that head. The 
whole question of the search of premises must be treated 
more fully in order to show the persistent attacks of the 
executive on the constitution. 

At Common Law, with the single exception of cases 
where stolen goods are suspected of being on the premises, 
no magistrate has any power to grant a warrant for the 
general search of premises. This has not been questioned 
since the case of Entick v. Carrington (1765, 19 State Trials, 
page 1030, at pages 1063 to 1068). This, as is well known, 
was one of the series of cases arising out of the various 
disturbances connected with John Wilkes. Entick, the 
plaintiff, was arrested under a warrant for sedition, which 
also authorised the seizure of his books and papers; he 
brought his action against the king’s messengers for 
trespass ; the judges found the warrant to be illegal, and 
awatded Entick damages. To show the issues at stake, it 
may be well to cite certain passages from the famous judgment 
of Lord Camden, the Lord Chief Justice : 

“.. . if the point ” (i.e. as to the validity of the warrant 
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for search) “ should be determined in favour of the juris- 
diction ” (i.e. the executive) “ the secret cabinets and bureau 
of every subject in this kingdom will be thrown open to the 
search and inspection of a messenger, whenever the Secretary 
of State shall think fit to charge, or even to suspect, a person 
to be the author, printer or publisher of a seditious libel,” 
. 1063. 

a are the owner’s goods and chattels, they are his 
dearest property, and are so far from enduring a seizure 
that they will hardly bear an inspection ; and though the eye 
cannot by the laws of England be guilty of trespass, yet 
where private _ are removed and carried away, the 
secret nature of those goods will be an aggravation of the 
trespass, and demand more considerable damages in that 
respect. Where is the written law that gives any magistrate 
such a power? I can safely answer that there is none, and 
therefore it is too much for us without such authority to 
pronounce a practice legal which would be subversive of all 
the comforts of society,” p. 1066. 

Since Lord Camden’s judgment there have been a number 
of statutory extensions of the power of search. These exten- 
sions have fallen roughly into two classes ; they have either 
been extensions of the common law right of search for 
stolen property or they have authorised a search for articles 
like the instruments of forgery and coining, the possession of 
which does prima facie imply a criminal object. Never has 
the legislature taken the risk of allowing the executive to 
seatch for articles in the undoubted possession of their 
rightful owner, a possession which may prima facie have a 
quite innocent explanation. 

When repression was at its height in 1819 the power of 
search was only grudgingly given. Under the Criminal Libel 
Act of that year, before a search warrant could be issued, it 
was necessaty to establish that (1) a verdict had been 
obtained that the documents are a seditious or blasphemous 
libel ; (2) that the copies for which a search was to be made 
were either in the possession of the person against whom the 
verdict had been given, or in the possession of another person 
for his (the defendant’s) use; only the judge presiding at the 
original trial could make the order. In the present Bill, once 
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it is established to the satisfaction of a justice of the peace 
that an offence under section 1 has been committed, without 
the seditious nature of the documents being established by 
verdict, a warrant may be obtained to search any premises 
and every person found therein. 

The Obscene Publications Act of 1857 is as strict as the 
1819 Act. The warrant requires two justices, and the 
complainant must satisfy them not only that obscene publica- 
tions are kept in the place to be searched, but that “ one or 
more publications of the like character have been sold, 
distributed, lent, or otherwise published as aforesaid, at or in 
connection with such place.” Before a conviction can be 
obtained under the criminal Libel Act of 1819, there must, 
of course, have been publication of the documents, so that 
under both these Acts the documents searched for must have 
been used. Under the new Bill any document, irrespective of 
publication, may be seized which is evidence of an attempt 
to do an act preparatory to endeavouring to seduce. .. 
Another comment of Lord Camden is in point, “ Lastly, it is 
urged as an argument of utility that such a search is a means 
of detecting offenders by discovering evidence. I wish some 
case had been shown where the law forceth evidence out of 
the owner’s custody by process,” p. 1073. 

In times of emergency the legislature has, it is true, 
made considerable concessions to the age-long struggle of 
the executive to indemnify itself from the law of trespass. 
In the Official Secrets Acts (1911) there is a search clause very 
similar in phraseology to section 2 (3) of the Bill. It gave to 
the world the comedy of the Arcos Raid (1927), and has 
been much used as a precedent in discussions of the Bill. 
It is only necessary to point out that it belongs to the early 
years of the German spy scare, and that it is largely non- 
political in its incidence. Regulations 51 and 514 of D.O.R.A. 
also contained wide powers of search, some of which were 
revived in regulation 33 (2) of the Emergency Regulations of 
1926. The lapse of D.O.R.A. does not seem to have 
seriously interfered with the habits of the police. “I do not 
think (the Police) understand the limited extent of their right 
to search, or if they do they wilfully exceed it by disregarding 
the necessity of obtaining search warrants,” observed the 
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Recorder of Banbury, before the Royal Commission on Police 
Powers and Procedure, 1929 (Minutes Vol. II, p. 314). 

In spite of the restrictions placed upon search by the 
legislature in its more sober moments, there has been a 
continuous and apparently successful attempt by the police to 
assert the widest possible powers. The claim set up has been 
an unlimited right of search of any premises upon which a 
person has been arrested, even without a warrant. It is not 
the purpose of this article to examine in detail the common 
law right of search, but to use the attitude taken by the police 
before the case of Elias v. Pasmore as evidence of this constant 
ptessure of the bureaucracy to extend the right to search 
ptivate papers. The nature of the police claim was illustrated 
in the trial of the communists at the Old Bailey in 1925. 
A large quantity of private papers, including the corre- 
spondence between an M.P. and his constituents were seized. 
In cross-examination, Inspector Norwood, of New Scotland 
Yard, said he had power to take what he liked, and he took 
whatever he thought necessary (Zimes newspaper, 18th 
November, 1925). Detective-Sergeant Foster said, “I 
thought it my duty to take all papers and examine them, 
returning later those of a private nature ” (Zimes newspaper, 
19th November, 1925). The protest made at the time by the 
present Prime Minister is easily understandable. He asked 
“Upon what grounds did this trial rest? Honourable 
members must remember that it was preceded by a general 
search. It was none of your old-fashioned, stilted pieces of 
constitutional rectitude, when the search took place for a 
specific thing, and if that specific thing was not found nothing 
else was disturbed. No, that is an old habit, and an old 
prejudice of British constitutionalism, which the modern Tory 
Party has torn up like a scrap of paper. They went into 
offices and they took everything, from love letters to death 
sentences—everything they could lay their hands on; 
furniture and chairs, I believe, certainly documents and books 
of all kinds ” (Parliamentary Debates 188, p. 2076). 

What was the justification for this, not an isolated 
incident but part of a mys wey on an arrest being made 
by the police? ‘* We are informed that there is no specific 
statutory sanction for this practice, although the view was 
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expressed by the representatives of the Home Office that it 
had by long use become part of the law ” (para. 120, Report 
of Royal Commission, 1929). 

Precisely the same argument was used five years later 
by the Attorney-General in Elias v. Pasmore: “ The police 
could not properly perform their duties in connection with 
the detection of crime unless the right continued, which had 
been exercised so long as memory extended—namely, the 
right to take, on the arrest of a person, articles wherever 
they found them ” (Elias v. Pasmore, 50 T.L.R. 196). 

We can leave the shade of Lord Camden to reply. 

“ This is the first instance I have met with where the 
ancient immemorable law of the land, in a public matter, was 
attempted to be proved by the practice of a private office. . . 
Private customs, indeed, are still to be sought from private 
tradition. But whoever conceived a notion that any part of 
the public law could be buried in the obscure practice of a 
private person ?” (Entick v. Carrington, p. 1068). 

The trial of the communists in 1925, and the admissions 
made by the police therein, indicate that the Attorney-General 
erred on the side of optimism when he said that the power of 
search “is a power which, if abused, would quickly fall into 
discredit and disuse ” (Parl. Deb. 285, 748). At the same time 
the Government, avowedly at the instigation of the Director 
of Public Prosecutions, attempted one further step towards 
complete freedom to search. Clause 30 (1) of the Criminal 
Justice Administration Bill has a familiar ring to readers of 
section 2 (3) of the present Bill. 

“ Tf a justice is satisfied by information on oath that there 
is reasonable ground for suspecting that an indictable offence 
has been or is about to be committed, he may issue a search 
warrant authorising any constable or other person named in 
the warrant at any time or times to enter, if need be by force, 
any place named in the warrant, being a place which, in the 
opinion of the justice ought, having regard to the facts 
disclosed in the information, to be searched as being connected 
with the suspected offence, and to search the place and any 
persons found therein, and to seize any articles of whatsoever 
nature (including documents) which he may find on the place 
or in the possession of any such persons, being either articles 
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in relation to or in connection with which he has reasonable 
grounds for suspecting that an indictable offence has been 
committed, or is being or is about to be committed, or 
atticles which are evidence of an indictable offence, having 
been or being or being about to be committed.” 

So great was the opposition aroused in the House that 
the clause was struck out. In view of the use made of search 
in the prosecution then taking place, and of the subsequent 
reappearance of part of that clause in the present Bill, a certain 
irony attaches to the Home Secretary’s remarks in with- 
drawing it. “It is not a political Bill. It is not meant to 
be a political Bill. On the other hand, if there was any idea 
that there was any unfair political implication in this clause, 
ot that it could be used for that purpose, I want to make it 
perfectly clear that that is not so” (Parl. Deb. 188, p. 799). 

These attempts of the executive, on the one hand to 
extend their common law powers to search without warrant, 
and on the other hand, under excuse of emergency, to increase 
the statutory powers of search under warrant indicate that 
the present Bill is, unhappily, very far from being a new 
departure. It is, perhaps, not immoderate to regard it as 
one further move in a campaign against our liberties. If the 
legislature and the courts cease their constant vigil to preserve 
these liberties, it is not pleasant to contemplate the probable 
results. We can, as a matter of fact, see the shape of the 
official mind if we examine its unfettered activity in the 
Crown Colonies. The implication of the present Bill is, as 
we have seen, that it is prima facie a crime to have possession 
of documents which might be used seditiously, and that 
the political student who has pacifist or radical literature in 
his bureau, is not different in character from the nocturnal 
ptowler with a jemmy in his bag. In the Kenya ordinances 
of 1930 this principle has been very elegantly developed. 

“Any person to whom any newspaper book or document 
containing any seditious words or writing or any newspaper, 
book or document, which has been declared by the Governor 
in Council by Proclamation to be a seditious publication, or 
to be prohibited to be imported into the colony has been 
sent, without his knowledge or privity, shall forthwith deliver to 
the officer in charge of the nearest police station, or to the 
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nearest administrative officer such newspaper, book of 
document, and in default thereof és guilty of an offence and is 
liable to imprisonment for one year” (Regulation 48 (i.)). 

It is interesting to examine the full implications of this 
regulation, containing, as it may very well do, the substance 
of the next governmental measure against sedition in England, 
One of the authors of this article, indignant at its rejection, 
writes a lengthy and seditious document to the editor. The 
other, more virtuous, informs the police. The editor must 
anxiously peruse his unwanted present in search of anything 
that may have been proclaimed as sedition. Having found 
something, he must take it to the police, while the police are 
meanwhile trying to get the document from the editor. 
Upon the relative speed of the two seems to depend the 
prospect for the editor of a year’s sojourn in prison. The 
police have a flying start in that they need not read the 
document first. 

Far removed from this country as the atmosphere in 
which Regulation .48 can flourish may appear to be, the 
Home Office is not many yards removed from the Colonial 
Office, and the attitude of mind which has produced the Bill 
is highly disquieting. We in this country have long claimed 
for ourselves the mission to spread our civilisation and our 
freedom into the dark places of the earth. The contemplation 
of this Bill forces one reluctantly to the conclusion that the 
wheel has turned, and that the dark places and the ways of 
rulers in dark places are taking root in the mother country. 
What is really important is not so much this Bill as the 
frame of mind which has produced it. 

[The writers of this article are deeply indebted to a 
pamphlet on The Law of Public Meeting and the Right of Police 
Search, prepared by a committee of the Haldane Club, and 
published by the New Fabian Research Bureau and Victor 
Gollancz Ltd. ; and to Mr. Clifton Roberts for drawing their 
attention to numerous ordinances in Crown Colonies, of 
which an example has been given.] 
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THE INTERNAL CRISIS IN FRANCE 


By Paut VAUCHER 


(Professor of Modern French History and Institutions in the 
University of London) 


HE French crisis of 1934 which, in some ways, 
resembles that of 1926, appears nevertheless more 


dangerous and complicated. The methods applied 

by Mr. Poincaré with striking success would fail to 
meet the present difficulties. He was able to restore confidence 
in a country well prepared to work out her own salvation and 
moreover economically prosperous. Today France’s pros- 
perity has suffered from the world crisis, and political 
conditions, both within and outside her frontiers, have 
completely altered. 

The significance of the events which took place in Paris 
last February still remains obscure. On the 6th of February 
a large but confused mob composed of Royalists, Com- 
munists, ex-soldiers and discontented taxpayers nearly 
succeeded in forcing access to the House of Deputies and 
compelled the Cabinet to resign. On the 9th there occurred 
a violent Communist outbreak, and on the 12th a huge pacific 
demonstration by Socialists and Communists, coupled with 
a general strike which affected several branches of industry 
and even the Civil Service. The parliamentary commission 
appointed to elucidate exactly what happened on the 6th of 
February has not yet reached any clear conclusion. 

The leaders of the various leagues which acted in common 
all maintain that no previous agreement was made between 
them. But the Royalists and the Communists, who strangely 
enough demonstrated together, the former in favour, the 
latter against, Fascism, were both obviously eager to profit 
by every opportunity which the action of the other rival 
group might afford them. All the leaders also declare that 
the object they had in view was not to seize power, but only 
to impress on parliament the urgent need for immediate 
teform. They wanted the deputies to realize that the public 
was powerful enough to seize control of the Government if 
and when it should decide on such a step. 
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Frenchmen were urged to believe that in their country 
forces exist that might be able to overcome the regular agents 
of Government, or might start a civil war which the Govern- 
ment would fail to prevent. It is indeed most unlikely that, 
outside Paris, the country would approve of such revolu- 
tionary methods. The Parisian riots of February were 
viewed in the provinces with surprise and undisguised 
disapproval. But how far could Paris establish its dictator- 
ship? The history of France contains many instances of 
revolutions that took place in Paris and were afterwards 
accepted by the country. Such a process was later made 
impossible by the development of modern methods of 
transportation and by types of armament which make battles 
in the street hopeless affairs. New factors have, however, 
made their appearance, and one is forced to admit that 
gtoups of citizens equipped with machine-guns could hold 
their ground and would not easily be suppressed. 

France now possesses several leagues submitting their 
members to some form of military training and inclined to 
promote their views by force. It is hard to estimate their 
importance, and when one calls at their headquarters one 
finds them very reluctant to define their policies. 

The Royalists of the Action Frangaise at any tate make no 
secret of their objective which is the destruction of the 
republican régime. They lost much ground as a result of their 
condemnation by the Pope, but unsettled periods are always 
favourable to those whose first aim is to spread discontent, 
and the Action Frangaise in recent times is undoubtedly 
gaining strength. The leaders declare its membership to be 
70,000. 

The /Jeunesses Patriotes were formed by a deputy of Paris 
named Taittinger in 1924, at the time of the first financial 
crisis, with the object of opposing any attempt by the 
Communists to seize power. ‘Their large membership 
(240,000) consists mainly of young men of the bourgeoisie, 
and students form an active section among them (front 
Universitaire). They profess republicanism and regard their 
group chiefly as a centre of resistance, but they could be easily 
persuaded to use force and attack their enemies. We have 
so far not been told what their leader has in mind, and, on 
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THE INTERNAL CRISIS IN FRANCE 
the whole, the public does not seem to think highly of his 


troops. 

A third league, Les Croix de Feu, who obey the command 
of a retited officer, Colonel de la Rocque, has been much 
talked of recently, and is regarded as possessing a higher 
moral standard. The league was first intended to group 
together the élite of the ex-soldiers, those who not only served 
with the army, but were actually wounded and rewarded 
with a decoration on the fighting line. But it has recently 
extended its influence by admitting the sons of the regular 
members, and even outsiders as volontaires. The latter do not 
attend the meetings of members, but are incorporated into 
the same military forces. Local sections are always ready to 
answer a mobilization order and are available to support the 
regular police. 

The league appears less anxious to extend its membership, 
which consists at present of some 50,000 regular members, 
than to maintain a strong body of well-trained soldiers, and 
to that extent it has undoubtedly outrivalled the other leagues. 
Colonel de la Rocque, a brilliant speaker and writer, has made 
striking statements which do not, however, commit him 
to any clear program. He declares himself a devoted repub- 
lican who has no sympathy with the Action Frangaise, and 
who would never think of applying to France the methods of 
Fascism or Hitlerism. But he 1s obviously prepared, if 
necessary, to embark on independent action in order to 
impose the reforms that would appear indispensable to him. 

Other leagues of less importance are /2 Solidarité Frangaise, 
created by Coty, the industrialist and newspaper-owner, to 
support a Fascist program; the Francistes, who apparently 
would apply to France the racial doctrine of Nazism, but so 
far have made very little progress; the Front Commun, 
formed by an independent radical named Bergery to fight 
Fascism. Last but not least there is the Communist party, 
whose present policy is extremely confusing in that it bitterly 
denounces the Fascist danger, and yet until quite recently 
has not appeared willing to co-operate with the Socialists, 
whomit regards as largely responsible for the present situation. 

We are told that since February these leagues are secretly 
engaged in providing their members with arms. How far 
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that is true it is impossible to say at present. From the 
information obtained by the parliamentary commission it 
appears that the /ewnesses Patriotes possess weapons which 
may not, however, be fire-arms, while other leagues do not 
admit that they have stored any arms at all. We must remain 
somewhat sceptical about the matter. However, the real 
importance that such forces may acquire depends on the state 
of public opinion. Will the present discontent be allowed to 
continue? Or will a parliamentary reform soon be 
accomplished ? 

The overwhelming majority of Frenchmen remain hostile 
to methods of violence and to any form of dictatorship, 
They would greatly resent the suppression or any curtailment 
of their liberties. Yet they are profoundly dissatisfied with 
the way in which the present form of Government works. 
They are convinced that parliament is at present unable to 
restrict expenditure, restore financial equilibrium, or even 
draw the necessary conclusions from the Stavisky scandal. 
It is commonly admitted that the constitution of 1875 has 
lost its proper balance. Parliament encroached on the 
privileges of the executive, but in so doing has not increased 
its own strength, for deputies are made the servants of 
irresponsible groups of electors. 

Public opinion is therefore willing to back a program 
of drastic reforms. Since the war several schemes for 
amending the constitution have been discussed and in 1919 
as well as in 1926 they came very much to the front. On 
both occasions however the movement evaporaied, because 
in the first instance attention was diverted to the many 
difficulties of the post-war period ; while in the second, the 
régime, under the leadership of Poincaré, apparently succeeded 
in making its own recovery. Today the need for immediate 
change is felt still more urgently. 

After the 1932 election Mr. Tardieu, leader of the 
Opposition, conducted a brilliant campaign, later summarised 
in his book L’heure de /a décision. Numerous atticles appeat 
in the daily press, and the House of Deputies, following the 
February riots, has appointed a special commission to consider 
the “‘ Reform of the State.” Under the able chairmanship of 
Mr. Marchandeau, the mayor of Reims, this commission is 
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THE INTERNAL CRISIS IN FRANCE 


now preparing reports which parliament will have to consider 
before the summer vacation. 

The main reforms which are contemplated can be divided 
into two groups; first, those which have already met with 
a large amount of approval; second, the more drastic 
proposals which are also widely discussed. 

In the first group the following four points may be 
discerned : 

(2) Members would no longer be entitled to propose votes 
of credit, and the English rule confining such a privilege to 
the government alone would be adopted. Members now 
make a liberal use of the right they possess, and the House is 
often reluctant to oppose such proposals that are calculated 
to please a definite category of electors. The change would 
therefore be helpful, and even many members unwilling to 
face such responsibilities would welcome the new tule. 

() According to the constitution the President of the 
Republic is able to dissolve the House of Deputies provided 
he has obtained the approval of the Senate. But since 1877, 
when MacMahon used his privilege in a last desperate 
attempt to restore the monarchy, no dissolution has ever 
taken place. One cannot expect the Senate to pass a death 
sentence on the other House. The Senators well know that 
in so doing they might quickly endanger their own existence. 
Moreover, there exists between members of parliament a 
spirit of comradeship that alone would dissuade Senators 
from taking such a step. It is therefore proposed to give the 
Prime Minister the right to ask for and obtain from the 
President a dissolution. His position would be much stronger 
if he was given the possibility of appealing to the country 
and if deputies, when making a vote, knew that they might 
have to face their own electors. 

(c) A reform of parliamentary commissions is obviously 
needed. The standing commissions are indeed useful in 
collecting information, drafting well-prepared reports, and 
last but not least in supporting the ministers during the 
debates and thus strengthening their leadership. On the other 
hand, because the sphere of competence of each commission 
roughly corresponds to that of one ministerial department, 
they have inevitably been led, not only to supervise the 
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department’s work, but also to dictate its policy. All ministers 
complain that their life is made much harder by the constant 
interference of commissions, which absorb their time and 
undertake to govern in their place. Mr. Poincaré once 
remarked that he had to deal with what he called thirty 
“Committees of Public Safety.” The parliamentary groups 
have representatives on these commissions in proportion to 
their numbers in the Chamber, and this rule unfortunately 
leads to the multiplication of groups, since members who 
fail to be chosen to represent their own group are inclined 
to form another one. The commission on finance has proved 
by far the most dangerous and cumbersome, and the reform 
contemplated would first of all attempt to restrict its activities, 
This object might be achieved by referring the credits 
demanded by each ministerial department to the corresponding 
functional commissions. In addition, much time would be 
saved by having mixed commissions formed of members of 
both houses to act in the place of the two groups of com- 
missions which, at present, must consider in succession the 
new bills. Above all, there is a strong demand to have 
technicians who do not sit in parliament, such as Councillors 
of State, appointed or elected to serve on the commissions. 
The drafting of bills would be much improved, and this in 
turn might be followed by a limitation of the privilege which 
members retain of introducing amendments during the 
debates. 

(d) An electoral reform is bound to take place in the neat 
future. Under the present system of single-member con- 
stituencies (scrutin d’arrondissement) deputies are more anxious 
to nurse their constituency than to consider problems of 
national interest. The second ballot, which should serve to 
make electors choose between two parties with distinct 
programs, has, on the contrary, led to the formation of a 
cartel concluded by parties which join forces in the electoral 
contest, but refuse to support a common policy in parliament. 
France therefore wants to turn back to the list system, with 
larger constituencies, in which electors would have to act on 
broader lines and deputies would become more detached 
from local interests. The need felt by Frenchmen to break, 
or at least to loosen, the personal link which at present 
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THE INTERNAL CRISIS IN FRANCE 


attaches a voter to his representative appears less surprising 
when one remembers that French deputies as a rule also serve 
on all local councils within their areas and thus tend to 
become local potentates. 

Coupled with the list system is a strong demand for 
proportional representation. This reform, which was 
eagerly discussed before the war, has recently come again to 
the front. It is supported both by Conservatives and 
Socialists. The Radical party, which built up its power on 
the scrutin d’arrondissement, stands opposed to it, but that 
party’s influence has-been much reduced by the present crisis, 
and opposition within its ranks appears to be weakening. 
Many Frenchmen who remain doubtful as to the effect which 
the P.R. system would have in the long run, now support 
the reform because of its undoubted fairness. The change 
would go far to restore parliamentary prestige, the more so if 
it led to a reduction in the number of deputies. Finally, 
woman suffrage, which again the Radicals oppose because 
they fear the influence that the Church might have on the 
woman’s vote, attracts more sympathy than it ever did before, 
and the Senate, which so far has always barred the way, 
might in future become less obdurate. 

The tendency to strengthen the executive is also to be 
found in the second group of reforms, which is gaining 
support from the public. Eminent members of parliament 
and a large section of the ex-soldiers demand that the Prime 
Minister be chosen by parliament for the whole period of its 
existence. Other suggestions tend to have the President of 
the Republic elected by the whole country or at least by a 
larger electoral body. It is generally felt, however, that the 
process of evolution which deprived the President of his 
nominal powers must not be reversed. It is the Prime 
Minister whose authority should be increased. 

The corporatism of Fascist Italy is not much in favour 
in France, but parliament can no longer ignore the importance 
of the many vocational unions that now play a great part in 
public life. Economic forces and professional unions must 
be brought into co-operation with parliament, either by 
organizing elections on a professional basis, or by allowing 
such bodies to prepare bills with the parliamentary commis- 
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sions, while the privileges of the House as regards amend- 
ments would be restricted. These unions have so far only 
been able to interfere secretly, or at least unofficially, in the 
debates. But Mr. Tardieu has shown how, side by side with 
the regular parliamentary parties, there exists a large number 
of other groups, through which members of all parties 
undertake to promote or safeguard one definite interest. 
They remain constantly in touch with outsiders who, by such 
means, not only petition but command. 

By far the most conspicuous instance of pressure thus 
exercised on parliament is provided by the case of the Civil 
Servants. Their powerful unions have for many years 
worked to obtain from parliament a legal status for fonction- 
naires and an increase in salaries and pensions. During the 
present crisis several Cabinets have failed to enforce cuts in 
salaries which the budgetary situation rendered indispensable. 
One is, however, often inclined to overstress the difficulties 
of the problem. While parliament has not yet given to the 
whole body of Civil Service the legal status which it is 
entitled to possess, the necessary reform has been accom- 
plished by stages. The privileges of Civil Servants as regards 
appointments, promotions and discipline have been defined 
by ministerial decrees. Moreover, the Council of State acts 
as a high tribunal to decide cases arising between [the state 
and the fonctionnaires. On the other hand, salaries and pensions 
which for long stood at a low level, have at last been raised 
in proportion to the present cost of living. Thus the main 
demands of the Civil Service have been met, but it is not 
surprising that proposals for reducing salaries were strongly 
resisted in view of the fact that the necessary adjustments 
were not completed before 1931. Civil Servants, having 
waited for many years, received no advantage during a period 
of exceptional prosperity, and the discontent aroused in the 
past is now reflected in their present mood. The Doumergue 
Cabinet has adopted a firm attitude which ought to succeed 
in restoring the necessary discipline. But its firmness depends 
on the policy of parliament, and we are thus carried back 
to the problem of parliamentary reform. 

As a result of the Stavisky scandal a reform of the police 
and of the judicial system are also discussed. It is proposed 
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to safeguard the independence of judges by making them 
members of a separate corporation within the state. But 
here again it is not so much the authority of the Minister of 
Justice as interference by members of parliament that is 
feared, and a proper remedy might here also be found in 
strengthening the Minister’s powers. 

A movement for constitutional reform is thus going ahead, 
while at the same time several groups of citizens are preparing 
to use force. They are not, indeed, numerous, but 
parliamentary impotence and financial scandals have produced 
a general discontent. It has slowly developed during the 
period of economic depression which has led to profound 
changes in the social framework of the country. The middle 
class, which always stood for order, has been reduced to the 
standard, or even below the standard, of the proletariat, and 
while the Socialists and the Communists were competing to 
win over its electors, the bourgeoisie in February turned 
violently against the régime. However, the opponents of the 
parliamentary system seldom realize that the establishment of 
a dictatorship implies a suppression of their liberties which 
they are unwilling to accept, and they now readily support 
M. Doumergue’s effort to strengthen the Republic by 
peaceful reforms. Will M. Doumergue succeed ? 

He must expect resistance on the part of parliament, and 
if faced by a deadlock he might risk a dissolution, to which it 
is very likely that the Senate would agree. But in the present 
state of parties the country would find it difficult to express 
a cleat opinion. 

Foreigners who believe that parties have not much 
influence in French politics are quite mistaken. There has 
always been a great deal of party feeling in France, and the 
country has even used as a substitute for the two-party 
system the long tradition which makes the electorate divide 
in favour of or against reaction. For over thirty years the 
government has been based on the electoral alliance formed 
by the Radicals and the Socialists, who under normal condi- 
tions commanded a majority of the votes. The latter were 
sometimes able to further their views in parliament, but the 
former, through local committees, supported by the free- 
masons, managed to retain power in their hands. Since the 
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1932 elections the alliance has been obviously breaking down 
since the economic depression made it impossible for the 
Radicals to accept the financial policy and the social reforms 
advocated by the Socialists. Finally, the Radicals have 
entered the Doumergue Cabinet while the Socialists remain 
in opposition. Both parties have suffered much from the 
present crisis. Mr. Blum’s efforts to maintain the unity of 
the Socialist party have been defeated, not so much by the 
action of the Communists as by the revolt of the Neo- 
Socialists who, disregarding Marxist principles, decided to 
work in common with other parties for immediate results, 
Radicalism has been the victim of the financial deadlock 
which five Cabinets in succession were unable to solve, and 
in the development of the Stavisky scandal it lost several of 
its leaders. Above all, Radicalism, having been for so long 
in power, is regarded as mainly responsible for the 
unsatisfactory conditions in which parliament now has to 
work. 

But it does not follow that the Conservatives will in any 
way profit by the plight of their enemies. They have never 
yet succeeded in forming a strong party. Their principles 
appeal only to a minority of the voters. Socially conservative 
persons very seldom felt that the Radical republic was 
endangering their interests. Curiously enough, the French 
electors are quite accustomed to rely on the services of 
Conservatives in order to restore financial order and to make 
the necessary fiscal reforms ; yet they do not want to have 
the parties of the Right in power. 

We must not expect that the new forces which now come 
to the front will greatly change the situation. By far the 
stronger influence at present available in politics is that of the 
ex-soldiers who have recently entered the political battlefield. 
They do not want to use force and the decision of the Parisian 
union in February to send its members out into the streets 
was severely criticized. But the Confederation, which 
groups together all the unions of ex-soldiers and has a 
membership of four millions (40 per cent. of the electorate) 
strongly supports constitutional reforms on the lines that 
have been described. The central council of the trade unions, 
the C.G.T., which remains deliberately outside the Socialist 
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patty, also advocates quick and practicable remedies. Both 
groups ate indeed not losing sight of their own interests. 
The C.G.T. resented the cuts in the salaries of Civil Servants 
and is bent on protecting the wages of industrial workers, 
while ex-soldiers oppose any reduction of the pensions which 
have been liberally granted to them. Yet they both have a 
national recovery much at heart. On the whole, public 
opinion is now fully alive and groups of all sorts are on the 
watch. They were at first incited by their anxiety to safeguard 
the privileges of their members and have only united by their 
common hostility to the parliamentary methods. But they 
do not want a revolution or a dictatorship. With their 
support the Doumergue Cabinet has already succeeded in 
balancing the Budget, preparing a fiscal reform, launching a 
plan to fight unemployment and reorganizing several branches 
of the Civil Service. It has now to undertake the task of 
constitutional reform. The support of the country should 
enable it to obtain from parliament the necessary changes 
and thereby to strengthen a liberal régime. 

As economic forces play a dominant part in the crisis it is 
not surprising that Frenchmen, at present, think of efficiency 
rather than of principles. But one can easily foresee that in 
the reorganization of parties political principles will regain 
their influence. There is no reason why the democratic ideal 
which the left parties inherited from 1789, and which so 
accurately reflects the mentality of the French people, should 
lose its force. 
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THE NEW SCHEME OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


By Ronatp C. Davison 


HE first instalments of the National Government’s 

Unemployment Act come into effect on July st. 

That date must therefore be taken as the birthday of 

the Act, and it so happens that it celebrates, almost 
to a day, the twenty-second anniversary of the first national 
contributory Unemployment Insurance Act which this or any 
other country ever knew. This is not the place for lengthy 
reminiscences, but it is worth noting that the parent measure 
of 1912 set out to do no more than to help 2} million workers, 
in seven selected trades, to eke out their wages and savings 
over short spells of unemployment. That is why contti- 
butions were kept low (24d. each from employer and man) 
and benefits were short, meagre (7/- a week), and hedged 
about with safeguards. That, also, is why a state subsidy 
was offered to voluntary out-of-work insurances maintained 
by the leading craft unions. Outside insurance and family 
savings, there was nothing publicly provided but the work- 
house or the labour colony. Outdoor relief on a needs test 
was, in principle, denied to the able-bodied, though, here and 
there, allowed in practice. 

Today all trades save agriculture, private domestic 
service and certain established services, are compulsory 
contributors to unemployment insurance, subject to an 
income limit of {5 a week for non-manual workers. The 
contributions (10d. each for employer and worker) are four 
times as high as in 1912 and involve a tax upon employment 
of £40,000,000 a year. Under Part I of the new Act, average 
benefit payments will be not less than 21/- a week, and a man 
and wife, if both insured and both unemployed, will be eligible 
for 32/- a week for 52 weeks at the maximum, if their 
unemployment lasts so long. When dependents’ allowances 
for children are added at 2/- each, many a man with a large 
family will have a right to benefit which exceeds his earnings 
in full employment. There is, of course, nothing new in 
all this. It is part of the process of enlarging insurance which 
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has been going on since 1921, and is the expression of a 
definite public policy. Having learned the attractions of 
insurance, giving contractual rights, the public will be content 
with nothing less. Mass unemployment has not altered that 
view, and governments are compelled to make insurance 
benefits stretch as far as practicable, without altogether 
abandoning the basic principle of “ limited liability.” 

What zs new is Part II of the Act, which heralds a 
revolutionary experiment in the discretionary relief of able- 
bodied poverty outside the range of insurance. Instead of 
the er offer of the workhouse, as in 1912, we have 
now reached the position that a non-deterrent and acceptable 
form of home maintenance must be administered by a national 
authority to all poor families, any one of whose supporting 
members over sixteen years of age is out of work or has 
only part-time work. Agricultural workers and domestic 
servants are included, though not the million or so of the 
same income-class who happen to work on their own account, 
nor the non-manual earners above the £5 a week level. 
The new allowances are to be kinder than the average home 
relief which has been afforded to the able-bodied by the local 
Poor Law since 1921, and the new test of need is to ignore 
certain special sources of family income, including home- 
ownership and the first £25 of savings or investments. A 
new policy (undefined) is to be tried in the difficult matter of 
assessing the reasonable contribution of supporting members 
of an applicant’s household. 

At the same time, the local Poor Law is still retained 
on the existing basis to handle the remainder of the 
poverty problem, including the old and the sick and the 
considerable remnant of the able-bodied which will be 
excluded from the State schemes. And, since the new 
centralised assistance service will have nothing to do with 
the medical needs of its clients nor with family maintenance 
during sickness, nor with school meals, residential schools, 
rent rebates or the housing conditions of the home itself, 
these will still be the responsibility of the local social services. 
Broadly speaking, the relief of the varied, and often inter- 
locked, needs of the four or five million poorest families will 
be equally divided between the national and local authorities. 
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And whereas Whitehall has hitherto confined its direct 
administrative functions to such obviously appropriate fields 
as the three national schemes of social insurance—Health, 
Unemployment and Pensions—which give contractual rights 
and can be worked according to rule, it is now embark- 
ing upon a wholly different task—the assistance of poverty 
according to status. Such discretionary relief has, up to now, 
always been regarded as a neighbourhood affair, and Parlia- 
ment has always devolved its administration upon local 
government, but the new Act sets up for the purpose a 
national Unemployment Assistance Board and a centralised 
service, with no organic contact with local government and 
no obligations towards it. Whitehall is going to show them 
how to run the Poor Law! 

The experiment is a bold one. It derives, of course, from 
the general sentiment that all the burdens of unemployment, 
of whatever kind, should be a national rather than a local 
charge. Ministers have therefore had no difficulty in getting 
this main principle accepted. Indeed, the local authorities 
themselves showed an almost indecent haste to be rid of their 
traditional responsibility. None the less, the new policy is 
contrary to the considered recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Unemployment Insurance, 1930-1932. 
Neither the “central plus local” dualism of the majority 
report nor the unitary “ dole ” system of the minority report 
have found favour with the Government. Just as in the great 
days of 1909, when Mr. Lloyd George turned down practically 
the whole report of the Poor Law Commission, both the 
majority scheme of Mrs. Bosanquet and the minority scheme 
of Mrs. Sidney Webb, and followed his own fancy, so now 
the present Government, guided, as then, by their Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, have preferred to strike out for themselves. 
Nor is there anything obscure about their motives. It was, 
in effect, a choice of evils. No perfect solution was open to 
them. Any plan which left a large scale problem of relief to 
local discretionary authorities would have embroiled them in 
the ungrateful task of recasting local government finance and 
administration. On the other hand any unitary State dole, 
covering all kinds of the unemployed, as advocated by the 
Labour Party, pointed straight towards a guarantee of full 
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compensatory payments, without any needs test, for all who 
profess themselves willing to work. Limited liability insur- 
ance would have to go, with unpredictable results to the 
morale and finances of the nation. 

The dilemma was very real, but, if we make full allowances 
for that, the method of escape chosen by the Government 
must still be looked at on its merits. Part IJ of the Act is 
the gamble. This sudden unexpected plunge of a large 
new central authority, the Unemployment Assistance Board, 
into the intricate web of local and central social services is 
certain to cause a tremendous commotion and may well have 
more far-reaching results than our legislators bargain for. 
Indeed, the debates on the Bill in Parliament have, on the 
whole, been disappointing in everything except their marked 
humanitarianism. They practically ignored some of the 
wider implications and the more important administrative 
issues. A summary reference may be made to a few of these 
issues. 

If the national government is to be responsible for dealing 
with the whole of unemployment, is there any fundamental 
logic in an arrangement by which two wholly separate 
centralised services are set up for the same purpose? The 
Statutory Committee and the Minister of Labour are to 
manage insurance, while an independent Board is to be 
responsible for relieving poverty, both among the 13 million 
insured workers and the 4 million non-insured. Yet the 
interplay between the two services is bound to be of the 
closest. Indeed, in a considerable margin of poor families, 
both services will be dealing simultaneously with the same 
individuals. Throughout the whole field, the rates of 
benefit and of relief will react upon one another, and every 
change in the duration of benefit as a legal right under 
Part I of the Act will be reflected in the annual bill which 
the Exchequer will have to meet for relief under Part II. 

In insurance itself there is the vital question of the rates of 
contributions and the proper adjustment of the burden upon 
industry. The present rates of tod. each for employer and 
employee are probably too high, both absolutely and in 
telation to the real incidence of unemployment among 
insured persons. They were only raised to that figure to 
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cope with the financial emergency and the debt in 1931, 
Previous to that they had been 8d. and 7d. respectively for 
five years, with the Treasury share fixed (in 1929) at half the 
aggregate amount of the other two shares. Clearly, therefore, 
a downward adjustment of the industrial contributions 
towards the old figure might well be the right policy for 
the Statutory Committee to adopt as soon as they get going, 
But here a difficulty arises. Ought the State contribution 
also to be reduced ? Many people would say: No, let the 
State go on payiny 1od. or more than 1od., for a time, in 
otder to help the fund meet the debt charges which the 
Chancellor still does not see his way to remove. They 
would remind Parliament that, in the Insurance Act of 1925, 
it established the principle that the Exchequer contribution 
ought to bear a /arger proportion of the debt than one-third, 
and that the same principle seems to hold good with greater 
force today. But then the Statutory Committee would find 
themselves up against an awkward, though intentional, gap, 
in their powers. The Act says to them “ hands off,” when 
it comes to the question of varying the 1929 rule that the 
State contribution should be one-third. It follows that if the 
industrial rates are to come down, the State share must come 
down too. Surely the House of Commons did not appreciate 
what it was doing when it allowed that point (in the Third 
Schedule) to pass ! 

The real crux of administration will certainly be the scale 
of allowances of unemployment assistance laid down in the 
regulations which have to be made under Part JI. Put 
crudely, it comes to this: If the allowances are generous, 
and the payments are commonly equal to or in excess of the 
rates of insurance benefit, then the cost to the Treasury will 
be enormous, supplementing of benefit will become gexeral, 
and the days of contributory insurance in Great Britain will 
apparently be numbered. ‘The alleviated needs test for the 
allowances will be no safeguard. If, on the other hand, the 
Unemployment Assistance Board adopts, in practice, a strict 
line, stricter than the more generous Public Assistance 
Committees, then there will be another political uproar. 
Public opinion, in its present sensitive mood about poverty, 
will swing violently against the Government and all its 
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works. The dilemma for the authorities is not pleasant, 
but it is the price they must pay for making the discretionary 
relief of a million individual families a central responsibility 
and charge. Over every parliamentary election and, notably, 
over the next general election, this great issue will cast its 
inexorable shadow. Rates of relief will be more the sport of 
politics than ever, and a rather dangerous sport at that! 
Lavishness will alternate with panic economy, as the result 
of an Act which aimed too ingenuously at precisely the 
opposite effect. Probably this country sever will come to 
terms with the problem of giving discretionary relief to 
genuine able-bodied workers in the mass. That, indeed, is 
now the belief of at least one observer of the scene since 
1912. The thing is scarcely possible in a democracy. Modern 
unemployment must be tackled in other ways. 

There remains to be considered the effect of Part II of the 
Act upon local government. As explained above, Unemploy- 
ment Assistance is interpolated between Unemployment 
Insurance and the local poverty services, but the middle 
term is not properly geared to either of the other two. 
Nothing is more certain than that the needs of unemployed 
families as a class cannot be disentangled from the varied 
social needs for which it is still the business of the local 
authorities to cater. But the Act ignores the difficulty ; 
though it is surely too much to hope that the thousands of 
cases calling for co-ordinated action or for demarcation of 
responsibility between the local officers of the Unemployment 
Assistance Board on the one hand and the local authorities 
on the other, will settle themselves peacefully or automatically. 
In all sorts of common contingencies, such as ill-health the 
need of school meals, neglect in the home, mental deficiency, 
bad housing or rent rebates, any local Health, Education or 
Housing committee that does its duty by a family which is 
also on the Board’s list will be taking a share in relieving the 
poverty of that family. And it will thereby save money to 
the Exchequer at the expense of its local ratepayers. And the 
local Public Assistance Committees will always have to stand 
by to pick up whatever poverty the Board leaves unprovided 
for. The Board has no definition of dependency laid down to 
ensure that it will relieve the whole needs of a household. 
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It can expel from its favours all unsatisfactory cases. And 
finally there will be thousands of families normally receiving 
local relief to eke out earnings, which will be turned over by 
the local authority to the Board every time one of the wage- 
earners falls out of work, but only for so long as he or she 
is out of work. Thus the Board’s officers and the local 
relieving officers will play Box and Cox with them. 

Here are a couple of illustrations which may serve to test 
the workings of Part II of the Act: The first is a common 
type of poor-law case. A widow with one dependent child 
and a daughter, Mabel, age eighteen, earning £1 per week 
and food, has been in receipt of local public assistance for 
over a year. She receives no pension. Mabel falls out of 
work, but is ineligible for benefit. Extra home relief is then 
given as a matter of course to the widow during the weeks 
of her daughter’s unemployment. That is what happens at 
present. But, under the new scheme, the local relieving officer 
ot his committee will naturally insist on the unemployed girl 
applying to the Board for an allowance for herself and the 
whole household. Mabel would have to satisfy the Board’s 
investigators that, when in employment, she was the main 
support of her widowed mother, and then the family would 
be taken over. This might last a few days or a few weeks, 
but as soon as Mabel got a job, back they would all go to 
the local P.A.C. 

The second illustration is more complicated. An un- 
employed widower with three young children (two boys and 
one girl), also has a son (nineteen) earning 30/-, and a son 
(seventeen) earning 18/3. The father applied to the P.A.C,, 
who, finding the home in disorder, promptly sent the two 
small boys to a residential school and the little girl to hospital. 
The P.A.C. at this stage gave no cash relief. Some time later 
the home conditions were such that the two boys were 
brought back. The relief then consisted of a cash payment 
and school meals for the boys. This continued until the boy 
of nineteen was called out on strike. The father’s relief was 
then increased until the strike was over. Now consider 
how such a family will fare under the new Act. The Board 
would have no power to do more than simply maintain the 
family in the home, however unfitted it might be; unless, 
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indeed, they treated the widower as a special case and sent 
him to the workhouse. ‘There would be no need for the 
local authority ever to hear of the home or the children, 
but if they were called in and decided to take the action of 
removing the children, then the whole cost of the case would, 
at that stage, be transferred from the Board to the rates. 
Even the provision of school meals would save the Board 
something. And when the eldest boy was on strike a con- 
siderable tangle would ensue. He himself would cease to be 
“a person ” so far as the Board was concerned, and, although 
he could go to the P.A.C., he would be unlikely, as a striker, 
to be offered anything but “the house.” What is certain is 
that the P.A.C. is, under the terms of the Eighth Schedule, 
strictly forbidden to supplement the father’s allowance. 

On these grounds, and for the reasons discussed earlier, 
it does not seem extravagant nor hypercritical to suggest 
that Part II of this Act is not the last word in reconstruction 
not the final solution of a baffling administrative problem. 

Opposition critics have, so far, spent their energies in 
denying the good intentions of those who framed this 
measure. That seems to the writer to be manifestly unfair. 
In the matter of juveniles, the various extensions of training 
in the revised rates of benefit, and not least in the meretricious 
attractions of Part II, the Act simply shines with benevolence. 
The real question is: Will it work ? 
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By Eurasian 


HE shadow of coming events in the Far East is 
already deepening the gloom and confusion in 


distracted Europe. So portentous are the possibilities 

already revealed, and so closely is the position in the 
Far East connected with present developments in the West, 
that close attention to the former is necessary for any one 
who wishes to understand the latter. 

Let us begin our inquiry with the situation in China in 
the last eighteen months. The invasion of Jehol and the 
fifty days of bitter fighting that brought Japanese troops to 
the gates of Peking and faced the Chinese Government with 
the prospect of the complete destruction of the flower of its 
troops—for the Japanese war machine, overwhelmingly 
superior in equipment, was concentrated upon the National 
divisions of Chiang Kai-Shek—closed with the armistice at 
Tangku. The Government might have fought longer if there 
had been any prospect of Western action, or if its rear had 
not been so seriously menaced by communist troops from the 
Soviet areas in Kiangsi province. But faced with the decision 
of risking all in the hope that the resulting ruin and disorder 
would compel international intervention, or of preserving 
its existence as a government in order to live and fight again 
another day, the Nanking Government chose the latter course. 

Since then General Chiang Kai-Shek has emerged as the 
virtual dictator of the Nanking Government. His crushing 
of the Fukien revolt in one week enormously increased his 
power. He is now undisputed master of ten out of the 
eighteen provinces South of the Great Wall, and those the 
richest and most populous provinces, in and around the 
Yangtse basin. The Canton Government in the South and 
the Northwest Political Council at Peking acknowledge his 
suzerainty, and the other provinces are on terms of mote of 
less intimate voluntary alliance, sharing in the Central 
Government’s reconstruction programme and supporting its 
foreign policy. 

In the six provinces North of the Great Wall Japanese 
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influence is predominant in four and Russian in two (Chinese 
Turkestan and Outer Mongolia). The Japanese are also 
extremely active in several North Chinese provinces South of 
the Great Wall and notably in Shantung, Hopei and Shensi, 
the Governor of which, Yen Hsi-Shan, is reported to be in 
Japanese pay and framing his rail and road building pro- 
gramme with reference to Japan’s strategic plan against 
Russia. 

The only armed opposition to the Central Government’s 
authority is now that of certain mountainous and almost 
impassable areas in Southern Kiangsi, with a total of five 
or six million inhabitants, which are under Communist rule. 
Two years ago this area was ten times its present size, and 
since Chiang Kai-Shek has taken the field against the Com- 
munists with an army of 400,000 men, and is consolidating 
his gains by building new roads, it is likely that these areas 
will be unable to maintain their armed opposition to the 
Central Government’s authority. It is equally unlikely, 
however, that the Government will be able lastingly to pacify 
these areas, or to dispose of the Communist challenge so long 
as it does not carry out a programme of drastic administrative 
and social reform, including particularly land reform and 
taxation. On this subject, as the recent report of the League 
technical agent shows, there are conflicts within the Govern- 
ment. But the report also makes it clear that a good deal 
has been done to improve the condition of the people by 
catrying out measures of national reconstruction with the 
help of technical advice and experts supplied by the League. 

The present Government has no rival in China and it 
contains hopeful elements. It is, however, largely a militarist 
Government with fascist tendencies, and its contempt and 
dislike for the West is only one degree less than its hatred 
for the Japanese. There is, indeed, a group of the Govern- 
ment’s supporters which favours accepting Japanese terms, 
including withdrawal from the League and recognition of 
Manchukuo. The Japanese are stressing the arguments for 
this attitude by offering political loans without security, like 
the famous Nishihara loans, together with unlimited credits for 
the supply of arms and munitions, motor transport, etc., 
provided that the Chinese throw in their lot with Japan. 
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The threat of separating North China as far as the Yellow 
River reinforces the bribe. National sentiment, however, is 
too strong to make it possible for any Chinese Government 
to survive which would sign any agreement recognizing 
Japanese hegemony. “Never again,” say the Chinese, 
“shall any Chinese statesman sign anything like the 191; 
Treaties resulting from the XXJ Demands. We may not 
be able to fight Japan now, but at any rate we shall never 
surrender.” 

Chinese resistance is strengthened by the fact that the 
report unanimously adopted by the Assembly declares that 
China is right and Japan is an aggressor, and pledges all 
the members of the League to adopt a concerted policy, 
including the non-recognition of Manchukuo. The prevailing 
Chinese sentiment on this matter has been well expressed 
by Dr. Wellington Koo in his speech at the Assembly on 
September 29, 1933, when he said : 

“The Chinese Government views the situation in the Four 
Provinces as a standing violation of the treaties upon which the 
world is supposed to rely for security, disarmament and peace. It is 
determined steadfastly to maintain all its rights and claims, and not 
to recognise or acquiesce in the illegal accomplished fact. That 
accomplished fact will remain only so long as it is physically impos- 
sible for my country, or politically impossible for the rest of the 
League to vindicate the sanctity of treaties. In maintaining this 
attitude we consider that we are not only doing what lies in our 
unaided power to preserve China’s territorial integrity and 
political independence against Japanese aggression, but that, in so 
doing, we are resisting the attempt to convert the Covenant into a 
scrap of paper. That attempt is now taking the form of the 
strongest pressure to induce China to abandon the policy of co- 
operation with the West through the League and to adopt the 
principle of ‘ Asia for the Asiatics.’ ” 


The Chinese Government’s foreign policy consists in 
temporising in the face of Japanese pressure and maintaining 
contacts with the West. The Chinese will not in the long 
run refuse to discuss anything with Japan, but they wit 
agree to nothing which will give that country a privileged 
position or amount to direct or indirect recognition of 
Manchukuo, or impair the relations between China and the 
League. In this connection the Chinese attach great 
importance to being declared re-eligible by the Assembly 
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and re-elected to the League Council in September. Mean- 
while, they are pushing on with their. reconstruction pro- 
gramme, arming and training the Central Government’s army 
as well as possible, with the aid of former German general 
staff officers, two American and one Italian aviation schools, 
the purchase of war material abroad, etc. 

It is generally expected in China that Japan will attack the 
Soviet Union within the next two years, and will, as a pre- 
liminary, put the utrhost pressure on the Chinese Government 
to capitulate to Japanese demands and to give guarantees of 
neutrality by permitting Japan to occupy South and Central 
Chinese ports and strategic points in Northern China. Japan’s 
activities in North China and Japanese threats and offers at 
Nanking are regarded as being explicable only as part of a 
big policy of preparing for war against the Soviet Union and 
ultimately the United States. 

North of the Great Wall the Japanese are not only con- 
vetting Manchuria and Jehol into a vast military base, by 
building strategic roads and railways, constructing aerodromes 
and erecting barracks, but are pushing into Inner Mongolia 
and sending a cloud of spies and agents into Outer Mongolia 
and Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan). The troubles last winter 
in both these outlying provinces are attributed by good 
authorities to a clash between Japanese and Russian influence. 
South of the Great Wall, too, Japanese agents are very active 
in Hopei, Shantung and Shensi; the Japanese have been 
holding military manceuvres at Shanhaikwan, Tientsin and 
Peking, subsidising irregulars and then restoring order by 
direct action, and generally creating a situation strongly 
reminiscent of conditions in Manchuria in August, 1931. 

In Manchuria itself Mr. Henry Pu-Yi has been crowned 
Emperor Kang-Teh, and plans for reviving the Ching dynasty, 
setting the Emperor on the throne of his ancestors at Peking, 
and carving out a Northern Chinese empire down to the 
Yellow River are freely ventilated. The Japanese have seized 
mines, transport and business enterprises, titles to land and 
other property on a large scale throughout Manchuria. 
Attempts have been made from time to time to set up military 
colonies of Japanese reservists, and to effect this Chinese 
peasants have been simply expropriated and the best land 
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handed over to Japanese. An opium monopoly has been set up 
and opium and drugs are now being sold on a majestic scale 
throughout Manchuria and Jehol. The League Opium 
Committee has expressed its grave anxiety at this state of 
affairs, which, it points out, threatens not only the people of 
Manchuria, but is a menace to the whole world. In most towns 
barbed wire and machine guns are still in evidence round all 
public buildings. Efforts to build up a Manchukuo army and 
police force have failed, owing to the constant revolts of the 
Chinese and their tendency to pass on arms and munitions to 
the “ bandits,” i.e., to the Chinese forces still in the field 
against the Japanese army of occupation. 

Last winter General Araki and other Japanese authorities 
publicly estimated the Manchurian insurgents at between 
fifty and seventy thousand. The number has once more 
increased with the coming of summer. The insurgent 
movement, although fairly united in action, is threefold 
in origin; part are true “ Hunghuzes,” that is, professional 
bandits ; others are the remnants of the forces and authorities 
from Chang Hsueh-Liang’s days. The third and rapidly 
growing element is composed of peasants embittered by the 
attempts to turn them into serfs of Japanese landlords and the 
alien harshness of the present régime. In some areas Chinese 
and Koreans are making common cause. Cases have been 
known of attempts to set up Soviet rule, as in the red districts 
of Central China. 

The Japanese military authorities in Manchuria estimate 
that it will take them ten years to restore order. Considering 
that it took Great Britain three years and 300,000 men to get 
the better of the Boers, this does not seem an extravagant 
estimate. The Chinese are confident that the Japanese will 
never succeed in pacifying this vast country, bigger than 
France and Germany combined, with its thirty million 
inhabitants, mostly sturdy peasants, who cherish a deep and 
undying hatred for their Japanese taskmasters. 


The Lytton Report points out that : 

“* Certain internal, economic and political factors had undoubtedly 
for some time been preparing the Japanese people for a resumption 
of the ‘ positive policy’ in Manchuria. The dissatisfaction of the 
army; the financial policy of the Government; the appearance 
of a new political force emanating from the army, the country 
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districts and the nationalist youth, which expressed dissatisfaction 
with all political parties, which despised the compromise methods 
of Western civilisation and relied on the virtues of Old Japan, and 
which included in its condemnation the self-seeking methods 
whether of financiers or politicians ; the fall in commodity prices, 
which inclined the primary producer to look to an adventurous 
foreign policy for the alleviation of his lot; the trade depression, 
which caused the industrial and commercial community to believe 
that better business would result from a more vigorous foreign 
policy: all these factors were preparing the way for the abandon- 
ment of the Shidehara ‘ policy of conciliation’ with China which 
seemed to have achieved such meagre results.” 

Things, indeed, had been coming to a head in Japan for 
along time: modern Japan is an artificial growth which has 
resulted from the grafting of Western industrialism on feudal 
militarism. The rulers of Japan imposed a constitution 
borrowed from the Prussia of Bismarck, and a state religion— 
emperor worship—which they had themselves manufactured. 
Western technical knowledge was called in to supply this 
queer hybrid with an up-to-date army, navy and industrial 
equipment. Japan’s rise to the position of a Great Power 
was accompanied by a series of sharp and swift wars of 
conquest. But the strain of keeping up the defence estab- 
lishment necessary to a Great Power may yet prove beyond 
Japan’s strength. The metallurgical and shipping industries 
have been built up with the help of government subsidies, 
tariffs, etc. They must for the most part import their raw 
material and fuel. Japanese industries, in other words, can live 
only on sweated labour and heavy taxation. There is an 
unparalleled concentration of wealth in Japan—five great 
firms control almost the whole industrial life of the country. 
“he great majority of the peasants are heavily in debt, and 
there is not enough land to go round. The annual interest 
on the total indebtedness of the peasantry is greater than the 
yeatly value, at depression prices, of their total agricultural 
ptoduce. In these conditions it is not surprising that 
dangerous thoughts should have gained ground in Japan. 
The ideas of democracy and internationalism, the policies 
embodied in the Washington Conference treaties, the Paris 
Pact and the League, the advent of universal suffrage, the 
gtowing demand that the extraordinary powers of the War 
and Navy ministers should be abolished and defence budgets 
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cut—all these things made the Japanese military caste fear 
that their position was threatened. The growing vigour of 
Chinese nationalism in and out of Manchuria aggravated 
this fear, and the economic depression induced big business 
to look to fascist elements in the army and the country as the 
only salvation from an outbreak of peasant and urban 
radicalism. In short, when the Japanese militarists struck in 
Manchuria, they did so to consolidate their relaxing grip on 
Japan. 

The position of the Japanese military caste today is much 
like that of Germany during the war, according to Hinden- 
burg, who is reported to have said that Germany had a 
brilliant military situation but no future. The military policy 
has succeeded in putting the army firmly in the saddle at 
home, and of gaining undreamt of successes against the 
Western Powers abroad. But the Japanese are beginning to 
discover the truth of the old saying that it is possible to do 
anything with bayonets except sit on them. They have been 
surprised and irritated at the prolonged resistance of the 
Chinese in and out of Manchuria. They attribute their 
Manchurian troubles and the ubiquitous presence of dangerous 
thoughts in Korea and Japan to Chinese perversity and 
Russian propaganda.! 

The Japanese, with reason, distrust the sincerity of both 
Russia’s and China’s apparent acceptance of the accomplished 
facts created by Japan. They dislike and fear the growing 
strength of Chinese nationalism and the success of the 
Chinese Government in consolidating and extending its 
power. They believe that today Japan is stronger than the 
Russian army and the United States navy, that that will no 
longer be the case when the Soviet Union completes its 
second Five-Year Plan (which includes double-tracking the 
Trans-Siberian and industrialising Western and Central 
Siberia), and when the United States emerge from the 
economic crisis and complete their naval programme. The 
Japanese militarists know that they cannot long, without 

1 In the last five years the Japanese police have three times undertaken nation-wide 
campaigns which were each claimed to have completely uprooted Communism ; in one 
year Over 10,000 Communists were arrested (the ideas of the Japanese police on what 


constitutes a Communist are extremely elastic); the Japanese press every now afi 
again reports Communism among soldiers returning from Manchuria, etc. 
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THE AIMS OF JAPAN 


going bankrupt, keep up the present tremendous war pre- 
parations, which are bleeding the country white. The fall of the 
yen and the urgent necessity to export in order to find money 
for buying the vast supplies of imported war materials, as well 
as the feverish activity of the Japanese armaments factories, 
have created a temporary boom. But nearly one-half of the 
budget has to be raised by loans. Japan finds it impossible 
to borrow money abroad ; the interest on her foreign loans 
(roughly 200 million gold yen) is an increasing burden. The 
stocks of raw materials bought when the yen was high are 
being used up, and the process of replenishing these stocks by 
foreign purchases with depreciated currency has set prices 
to rising rapidly. Foreign countries are beginning to combat 
Japanese competition by prohibitive tariffs and quotas—in a 
word, the financial and economic situation is such that Japan 
will either have to go to war within a couple of years, 
or drastically cut down her unproductive expenditure, which 
would mean the end of the predominance of the military 
caste, and probably of the present social order. The Japanese 
army and big business are in the tragic dilemma that they 
cannot stand still without going backward, and they cannot 
go backward without collapsing. Their initial violence has 
bred the unending and growing necessity for more violence, 
if they are not to suffer defeat. 

The Japanese mood is well expressed in the following 
quotations from the speech of Mr. Matsuoka, the Japanese 
delegate, before the Extraordinary Assembly, on December 
8th, 1932: 

“We are grappling with a grave question of life and death to 
our nation. We are also grappling with the great question of 
restoring peace and order in the Far East. . .. We Japanese feel that 
we are now put on trial. Some of the people in Europe and America 
may wish even to crucify Japan in the twentieth century. Gentle- 
men, Japan stands ready to be crucified. But we do believe, and 
firmly believe, that in a very few years world opinion will be 
changed, and that we also shall be understood by the world as 
Jesus of Nazareth was. . . . We find Sovietism in the heart of 
China. . . . I approach that problem with a question: will it stay 
there, limited to the present area? Why has not that movement 
spread more rapidly? The answer is: there stands Japan. At 
least Soviet Russia respects Japan. Were Japan’s position weakened, 
either by the League of Nations or by any other institutions or 
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Powers, you may be sure that Sovietism would reach the mouth 
of the Yangtse in no time. Or, suppose that Japan, getting disgusted, 
decides to keep away from China Proper and simply watch whatever 
development the conditions of China might take: in that case also 
I am sure that Sovietism would spread rapidly and would cover the 
greater part of China in no time. . . . If the object of the League 
of Nations is really world peace—and I believe it is—and peace 
in the Far East is part of it, which would you prefer? Would you 
prefer to weaken Japan, the only hope today in that appalling 
situation throughout Eastern Asia; or would you prefer to see 
Japan’s position strengthened? That would give you a hope of 
re-establishing peace and order in the Far East.” 
The Times, of October 4th, 1932, in an article entitled 
“ Japanism: a Japanese Nationalist Vision,” quotes General 
Araki and other prominent Japanese as declaring that Japan 
must be the protector and leader of all Eastern nations, up to 
and including India, even against their will; that she could 
no longer tolerate the impertinence of Western interference in 
the Far East ; that the Nine-Power Treaty was a fetter that 
must be burst if Japan was to live and expand; that Japan 
alone was responsible for order in the Far East and could not 
share this responsibility, etc. 
The last claim was made by the Japanese Government in 
a Note to the League, and was recently repeated by Foreign 
Minister Hirota. Zhe Times of September 21st, 1933, writes 
that “it the Powers concerned show no signs of actively 
opposing Japan, she will be left predominant in the Far 
East . . . the majority of the Japanese regard themselves as 
on the top of a wave which is carrying them forward towards 
the goal foreseen since the victory over Russia, and which 
the Japanese from 1915 onward have constantly spoken of as 
the Lordship of the Far East. . . . The Japanese never lose 
sight of the Pan-Asiatic notion, which to them means unity 
between Japan and China, the one possessed of military 
power, the other of vast area and population and with 
illimitable commercial potentiality—an ideal combination 
with which to combat the occidental supremacy in the East, 
a supremacy already being eclipsed by the dramatic rise of 
Japan.” 
The Koelnische Zeitung, of December 16th, 1933, publishes 
an illuminating article from its special correspondent in 
Tokio, who describes the tremendous propaganda being 
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THE AIMS OF JAPAN 


conducted throughout Japan by speech, wireless, pamphlet, 
etc., to spread the belief in a future racial war. “ Japan, as the 
protector of the coloured, oppressed races, must fight a 
decisive battle for the righteous cause.” This propaganda 
centres in the idea that in 1935 Japan will have to undergo 
the greatest trial in all her history. 

Anyone who studies the voluminous literature of political 
pamphlets, broadsheets, etc., and hears what is being said, 
both in public and private, can scarcely avoid the impression 
that the overwhelming majority of the people have already be- 
come convinced of the inevitability and imminence of War. 
There is already in existence a mass psychosis which would 
receive the news of the outbreak of war at any time without 
surprise. There are even large and politically influential parts 
of opinion, chiefly among the younger officers and in the in- 
numerable reservist associations, Samurai societies, secret 
societies, etc., who want war at any price and as quickly as 
possible, in order to seize the opportunity of Japan’s present 
superiority over her two opponents, the Soviet Union and the 
United States. At the bottom of this psychosis is a deep-rooted 
distrust of the whole Western world, a distrust that has tre- 
mendously increased since Japan left the League. Enmity to 
Japan is seen in all things. Whatever public opinion there is 
in Japan is to an increasing degree prone to regarding the 
whole wide world as a slowly closing ring around Japan, and 
believes that the final aim of Western policy is the destruction 
of Japan. Anyone who has not lived in the country can have 
no idea of the radical change in popular opinion as to Japan’s 
position in the world in the last two years. Just as the sense of 
triumphant national pride over the Manchurian conquest, 
the military successes and the economic expansion at the 
expense of the whole world, is accompanied by a fantastic 
sense of superiority in science, technical knowledge, organisa- 
tion, education, etc., and has taken forms which are simply 
unintelligible to a foreigner, so the suspicion of the West 
in the popular mind has grown immeasureably.” 

On the anniversary a Japan’s notice of withdrawal from 
the League the Emperor’s rescript announcing and explaining 
the withdrawal was read again to all ranks of the army 
throughout Japan and accompanied by violent jingo propa- 
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ganda and renewed appeals to prepare for the great crisis 
of 1935. 

The present Coalition Government under military dom- 
ination is leading an uneasy and unstable existence. The 
repeated cases of bribery and corruption have caused it to lose 
one member after another, and the probable resignation of the 
Finance Minister Takahashi is likely to seal its fate. One or 
two more attempts might be made to patch up the tottering 
structure of civilian government in Japan. But most students 
of the situation are agreed that within six or eight months 
there is likely to be an open military dictatorship, probably 
under the leadership of General Araki, who, since his 
resignation as War Minister, has devoted his considerable 
talents and formidable energy to organising the innumerable 
patriotic societies, reservist and officers’ clubs, Fascist groups, 
etc., into one big movement, supported by and closely 
connected with the army, particularly the younger officers. 
Japan is going through a complex revolutionary process. 
Whatever happens there can be no return to the system of 
government that existed in 1931. In many ways the Japanese 
Fascist movement resembles the Nazis. But it emanates 
directly from the army. The younger officers, themselves 
mostly of peasant stock, feel sympathy for the sufferings of 
their men and share their bitterness against the landlords, 
usurers and big business. At the same time, however, they 
insist upon vast sums being expended on war preparations. 
They dream in some vague way of restoring the virtues of 
feudal Japan after a great and glorious war of conquest, 
which shall put an end to the West and all its works in the 
Far East. 

In more concrete terms, the Continental programme which 
Japan is endeavouring to carry out is directed to the sub- 
jugation of China, and to war with Russia for the annexation 
of the Maritime and Amur Provinces of East Siberia. The 
naval programme includes the demand for parity, fortification 
of the Japanese mandated islands and other Japanese 
possessions in the Pacific, the demilitarisation of the 
Philippines and a Japanese guarantee of their independence, 
and the demilitarisation of Singapore. 
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CRIME AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


T is widely accepted as a fact that crime is increasing, 

and it is generally held that rising unemployment is the 

explanation. An article by Mr. S. K. Ruck, in the 

Political Quarterly in 1932, gave expression to these views, 
which were supported by interesting figures; Sir Herbert 
Samuel, Home Secretary at the time, quoted the article in 
Parliament with approval. In view of the importance of the 
matter and of the general interest taken in it, it seems to be 
worth while to note some aspects of the situation which do 
not altogether fit in with the prevailing views. 

The views to which reference has been made all rest on 
figures relating to indictable offences, and no doubt in one 
sense indictable offences deserve more attention than summary 
offences. But before drawing attention to some points in 
connection with indictable offences, which are difficult to 
reconcile with the accepted explanation of the cause of the 
rise in such offences, it is worth while to dwell for a moment 
on the figures for non-indictable offences, which are commonly 
left out of account when the problem is under discussion. 
These offences may seldom have much ethical reference, but 
the changes in their incidence are a useful measure of the 
increasing or decreasing orderliness of society. The figures 
for non-indictable offences since 1907 are set out in Table I, 
and it will be seen that they show a marked tendency to 
decline. It is especially interesting to note that the figures 
for 1931 are less than the average for either of the two 
preceding five-year periods. That is to say, there has been 
a marked decrease since the incidence of unemployment 
doubled. The reduction is all the more striking when it is 
remembered that population has steadily increased. 

When studying non-indictable offences with the problem 
of the relation between crime and unemployment in mind, 
it should be remembered that motor-car offences form a large 
patt (now over a third) of all such offences. Since the 
unemployed can seldom be concerned with motor-car 
offences, the latter may well be left out of account. The 
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TABLE I. 
Non-Indictable Offences. 





Chess of | Annual average for period or number for year. 


Offence 1900- | 1905- | 1910- | 1915- | 1921- | 1926- | 
1904 | 1909 | 1914 | 1920 | 1926 1929 1930 | 1931 








All Offences .. 726,811] 687,756) 647,451) 491,314 rh i eine $71,922 


Motor-car 


Offences. . 2,435) 9,330) 18,844| 24,898| 88,671) 173,485] 191,691| 202,165 
Other Offences. rees79 678,426) seat 486,416 
| 


469,584! 429,366 417,979] 369,757 
| 

figures for motor-car offences have therefore been subtracted 
from the figures for all non-indictable offences in Table I, 
and the result is to show a very heavy decline in the number 
of remaining offences because motor-car offences have been 
on the increase. In spite of the rise in unemployment, the 
figures thus arrived at for 1930 are less than the figures for 
1929, and the figures for 1931 less than those for 1930. It is 
suggested that this is an aspect of the whole position that 
ought not to be left out of account. It is an important and 
gratifying fact that, coincidently with the increase in 
unemployment, there has been an increase in orderliness. 
It seems that this fact, if known to, is at least not appreciated 
by those who talk of the increase of crime and attribute it 
to unemployment. 

The evidence for the statement that crime has increased 
rests wholly on the figures for indictable offences. The 
figures are fairly well known and are summarised in Table II. 
There is some doubt as to the interpretation of the figures. 
The commission of crime is more fully known to the police 
than formerly, and to this extent the increase is apparent and 
not real. But no one, including the police, doubt that there 
has been an increase in the amount of crime, though opinions 
may differ as to the amount of the real increase. It is also 
well known that crimes of personal violence have decreased, 
while crimes such as housebreaking and fraud have increased, 


TABLE II. 
Crimes known to the Police. 




















Proportions per million of Population 
Annual average for period or number for year. 





1900-1909 | IQIO-I9I9 | 1920-1924 | 1925-1929 1930 1931 




































2,725.8 2,586.7 2,799-9 3,248.7 3,693.7 3,983.1 
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CURRENT SOCIAL STATISTICS 


One comment may first be made on these figures. When 
the period 1925-1929 is compared with the period 1920-1924, 
there is found to be a considerable rise in the figures. In part, 
this rise is due to the general strike of 1926 ; but it does seem 
that, apart from this, crime was on the increase duting the 
decade—that is to say, at a time when unemployment was 
constant. In so far as this was the case, some cause, other 
than unemployment, must be invoked to account for it. 
The more important point, to which attention is directed 
here, is the age-grouping of offenders. We cannot know, 
of course, the ages of all offenders, but only of such as are 
caught, and at present only about 70 per cent. of all indictable 
offences are tracked down. Since 1929 figures have been 
available showing the age grouping of all persons (including 
juveniles) who have been convicted of indictable offences or 
against whom indictable offences have been proved. These 
figures are given in Table III. 


TABLE III. 
Indictable Offences by age of Offenders. 





Total convicted or charge proved at all courts 








Under Over 

Year o-14 | 14-16 | 16-21 | 21-30 | 30-40 | 40-50 | 50-6o 60 
1929.. +. «+| 6,380 | 4,771 | 10,455 |13,529 | 9,159 | 5,321 | 2,436 | 1,271 
1930.. +. «-| 6,383 | 5,132 | 11,929 | 13,989 | 9,374 | 5,526 | 2,607 | 1,346 


193%... 26 oc 
Percentage in- 
crease 1931 
over 1929 ..| 188 4°4 14°9 gl 10'0 7° a? 1°8 


7,587 | 4,969 | 12,417 | 14,761 | 10,075 | 5,694 | 2,569 | 1,294 



































Comparing 1931 with 1929 the highest rate of increase in 
crime has been in the youngest age group—those under 14. 
Unemployment can have played no direct part here because 
none of these children had left school. Nor is it very easy 
to see how unemployment can be an indirect cause of the 
phenomenon. One would suppose that the presence of 
fathers at home, owing to unemployment, would mean more 
rather than less discipline. In any case the increase of juvenile 
ctime during the war was attributed to the absence of the 
father from home, and we cannot have it both ways. It 
seems necessary to have recourse to the hypothesis of some 
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general slackening of discipline or of the appearance of some 
new factor to account for what has happened. When we 
look at the figures for the other age groups, we do not find 
that, where unemployment has increased most, there crime 
has also risen most. The greatest increase in the incidence of 
crime, after that noticed for the youngest age group, is found 
in the group 16 to 21. No doubt unemployment plays an 
important part here, but it seems necessary to invoke some 
additional factor which impinges with special force on this 
group. This factor may again take the form of some 
slackening of discipline. 

The figures for the age group o to 14 are so disconcerting 
that the matter requires further examination. Unfortunately, 
the figures for the country as a whole do not subdivide the 
age group. But owing to the courtesy of the chief constable 
of Liverpool it is possible to give a further analysis of the 
increase of offences among the very young. Table IV sets 
out particulars as to the ages of all offenders dealt with at the 
Liverpool Juvenile Court during the last four years. It will 
be seen that the increase is here greatest among the youngest 
of all. This further analysis strongly suggests that un- 
employment has very little to do with the problem among 
juveniles. What the operative cause may be requires more 
research. It may be pointed out incidentally that the know- 
ledge now to hand about the age grouping of offenders 
offers a profitable method of approach to the problem of the 
causation of crime; it shows where the problem is most 
acute, and suggests lines of further enquiry. 




















TABLE IV. 
Age of Offenders brought before the Liverpool Juvenile Court. 

Age 1930 1931 1932 1933 
Under 10 wa 51 54 96 131 
10-12 .. oe 108 173 252 213 
12-14 .. we 149 231 324 345 
14-16 .. ae 311 327 303 301 
16-17 .. i _ oa -= 23 
Total oe 619 735 975 IOI 

















The first conclusion to be drawn from these observations 
is that, by concentrating upon indictable offences, the picture 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN LAWS 


is apt to be distorted, and that there is some danger of doing 
an injustice to the unemployed. It is a fact of much 
significance that orderliness has increased while unemploy- 
ment has increased. The second conclusion is that unemploy- 
ment is certainly not the only factor causing an increase in 
indictable offences. It is important that this should be 
realised because, since unemployment seems to be beyond 
our power to control, we may slip into thinking that the 
increase in crime is also unamenable to any influences that 
can be brought to bear. 
A. M. Carr-SAuNDERS. 


ReEcENtT DEVELOPMENTS IN Laws, CONSTITUTIONS AND 
ADMINISTRATION : 


THE CoRPORATIVE AND THE PARLIAMENTARY STATE. 


I. 

N this “ Survey ” I propose to study the new tendencies 
J[en can be seen at work in various schemes of 

constitutional reform in more than one country in the 

direction of the corporative state. The problem of the 
corporative state is so complicated, and such a formidable 
literature has already been devoted to it, that it is impossible 
to treat it exhaustively within the present limits. I propose 
only to discuss certain aspects of it which are at the moment 
in the foreground. 

So far the corporative state is a phenomenon seen only 
in countries ruled by a dictatorship, but at the present moment 
tendencies towards such a state are visible in certain groups 
ot individuals who seek at once to retain the democratic 
state and within it to replace the parliamentary by the 
corporative system. 

From the point of view of constitutional technique the 
problem may be stated thus: Can the parliamentary be 
teplaced by the corporative system without the state ceasing 
to be democratic, or can one at least combine the two systems 
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in a free state ? From the point of view of the constitutional 
technique of free states that is the only question which is of 
vital interest. 


Il. 


The new Italian law on the corporations, dated February 5, 
1934, which is declared by Italian statesmen to mark a new 
epoch in the radical reform of the constitutional regime in 
Italy, provides : 


Art. 1. The corporations provided for by Declaration VI. of 
the Labour Charter, by the law of April 3, 1926, No. 563, and by 
the Royal decree of July 1, 1926, No. 1130, are created by decree 
of the Head of the Government, on the proposition of the Minister 
of Corporations after consultation with the Central Corporative 
Committee. 

Art. 2. The Corporations are presided over by a Minister, an 
Under-Secretary of State, or the Secretary of the National Fascist 
Party appointed by decree of the Head of the Government. 

Art. 3. The decree which establishes a Corporation indicates 
the number of members which shall compose it, and how many 
of these shall be appointed by each of the associations grouped in 
the Corporation. 

These appointments shall be approved by the Head of the 
Government by decree on the proposal of the Minister of 
Corporations. 

Art. 4. Within the Corporations in which are represented 
more than one of the branches of the economic life special sections 
may be created whose decisions must be approved by the 
Corporation. 

Art. 5. The Head of the Government can order a joint session 
of two or more Corporations for the discussion of questions 
interesting more than one branch of the economic life. The 
Corporations thus convoked have in these matters the same powers 
as those attributed in the subsequent articles to the individual 
Corporation. 

Art. 6. The Head of the Government, on the proposition of 
the Minister of Corporations in agreement with the Central 
Corporative Committee, can by decree create Corporative Committees 
to regulate the economic activity in regard to stated products, and 
summon to take part in their work representatives of the economic 
categories concerned, of the State Departments interested, and of 
the National Fascist Party. 

The decisions of these Corporative Committees are submitted 
for approval to the competent Corporations and to the General 
Assembly of the National Council of Corporations. 

Art. 7. The associations grouped in a Corporation aft 
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autonomous within the domain appropriate to them, but continue 
to form part of the respective federations according to rules issued 
by decree of the Minister of Corporations. 

Art. 8. In addition to the exercise of the functions and powers 
laid down in the law of April 3, 1926, No. 563, and by the Royal 
decree of July 1, 1926, No. 1130, the Corporation establishes the 
rules for the collective regulation of economic relations to secure 
unitary discipline of production. The Corporation discharges this 
function on the proposal of the competent Minister or on the 
request of one of the associations grouped in the Corporation 
with the consent of the Head of the Government. 

Art. 9. In conformity with Art. 12 of the law of March 20, 
1930, No. 206, agreements reached by the syndical associations 
grouped in a Corporation must be submitted to the Corporation 
before they are approved, as provided for in Art. 11 below. 

Art. 10. The Corporation within the sphere of its competence, 
and in conformity with the second section of Art. 8 above, is 
empowered to fix rates for labour and economic services and 
prices for consumable goods offered to the public under conditions 
of privilege. 

Art. 11. The rules, agreements and tariffs mentioned in the 
preceding articles are submitted for approval to the General 
Assembly of the National Council of Corporations, and become 
obligatory when they are published by decree of Head of the 
Government and are published in the official collection of laws 
and decrees of the Kingdom. 

As to sanctions, the legislative provisions relating to collective 
labour contracts will be applied in case of failure to obey the 
provisions of these rules, agreements and tariffs on the part of 
individuals. 

Art. 12. The Corporation gives its opinion on all questions 
affecting in any way that branch of economic activity for which 
it has been created, whenever it is required to do so by the competent 
department or public body. 

The Head of the Government can decree that in certain special 
cases the department must require the opinion of the Corporation 
concerned. 

By the decree creating the Corporation, or by a later decree 
which shall be included in the official corpus of the laws and decrees 
of the Kingdom, the Head of the Government can suppress the 
consultative committees existing for the branch of economic 
activity for which the Corporation has been created, whatever be 
the nature of the statute creating the said committees. 

Art. 13. The task of endeavouring to settle collective labour 
disputes is entrusted to the Corporation, which will seek to do so 
through a College of Conciliation composed of members of the 
Corporation chosen on each occasion by the President with reference 
to the nature and object of the dispute. 
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Art. 14. All dispositions contrary to or irreconcilable with the 
present law are annulled. 

The Royal Government is empowered to issue regulations in 
order to co-ordinate the present law with the laws of April 3, 
1926, No. 563; of March 20, 1930, No. 206; of July 16, 1932, 
No. 834; of Jan. 12, 1933, No. 141, and other laws. 

Art. 15. The composition of the organs of the National Council 
of Corporations will be modified by Royal decree on the proposition 
of the Head of the Government with the authorisation of the 
Cabinet. 


The law does not yet reveal the exact plan of the trans- 
formation of the Italian state. From the speeches of Mussolini 
and other Fascist leaders we may gather that the law is meant 
to put an end to the existence of the Chamber of Deputies 
and to be the first stage of the complete corporative regime 
according to the Fascist interpretation of that term. 
Evidently, for complete information we shall have to wait 
until other laws are issued to complete that of February 5, 
1934. 

The idea of the corporative state is actually very much 
in the fashion in Europe today. The Italian precedent 
naturally intensifies the efforts to arrive at a formula for the 
Corporative State. Not only in Italy, but in other countties, 
and particularly in those in which democracy faces a crisis, 
voices ate raised in favour of the definite substitution of the 
corporative for the parliamentary system. The partisans of 
the corporative system are found everywhere. Some of them 
are sincere and do not understand why the Italian corporative 
system cannot possibly serve as a basis for any democratic 
adaptation of it ; they do not see that the Italian corporations 
ate not independent economic organisms, but are simply 
state institutions. 

The members of the Italian corporations are officials of 
the Fascist Party. It is astonishing to see how far it is 
possible for phraseology to obscure the facts when sincere 
and honest writers are found using the Jtalian corporations 
to construct a theory of the corporative state. The corporative 
system adopted by Italy can and should be studied solely asa 
phenomenon connected with dictatorship. These corpora- 
tions have nothing whatever in common with the syndical 
associations existing in a democratic state. They are simply 
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state institutions filled with officials and directed by the 
Fascist Party according to the principle of party dictatorship. 
The system can be accepted or it can be criticised according 
to the degree of sympathy one has for a dictatorial regime, 
but it cannot be taken as a system which can be transplanted 
into a democratic state. 


Ill. 

In theory the new constitution of Portugal of March 19, 
1933, unites corporative elements with universal suffrage and 
so creates a combination of the democratic with the cor- 
porative system. I say in theory, because the study of the 
Portuguese constitution cannot be limited to study of the 
legal text. In addition to the constitutional text there is the 
fact of the dictatorship. 

A dictatorship—the dictatorship of a group—has for long 
been the de facto government of Portugal. In the last year 
ot two that dictatorship has sought to add to the fact of 
dictatorial rule a doctrine, and as its doctrine it has adopted 
the corporative theory of the state. Here, then, the corporative 
system has not been the result of a revolution but of the 
desire of a dictatorial government which, in its search for 
a suitable theory of the state, has adopted the corporative 
formula. 

This new constitution establishes the family and the 
corporative life as the bases of the state. In it the corporations 
ate thus defined : 

Art. 14. It is the province of the state to recognise the 
corporations—moral or economic—and the syndical associations or 
organisations, and to encourage and aid their formation. 

Art. 15. The corporations, associations and organisations 
alluded to in the preceding article, ought to be concerned with 
scientific, literary and artistic aims or the aim of physical education ; 
concern themselves with benevolent and charitable work, with the 
perfecting of technique and the solidarity of interests. They are 
governed by a constitution of their own and by special rules in the 
exercise of their functions. 

Art.17. The right of electing the parish councils belongs 
exclusively to the households. This right is exercised by the head 
of the family. 

Art. 18. In the moral and economic corporations all the 
elements in the nation will be organically represented. It will be 
their task to take part in the elections to municipal councils, to 
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provincial councils, and to the membership of the Chamber of 
Corporations. 

Art. 19. In the political organisation of the state the parish 
councils participate in the elections to the municipal councils, and 
they in their turn in the elections to the provincial councils. The 
local self-governing bodies are represented in the Chamber of 
Corporations. 


These corporations—and here it is seen how the 


Portuguese constitution has been influenced by its Fascist 
model—are simply organs of state and are subordinated to 
the authority of the state : 


Art. 22. Public officials are at the service of the totality of the 
nation, and not at that of a party or any organisation which represents 
private interests. It is their task to accept and make respected the 
authority of the state. 

Art. 23. To the discipline prescribed in the preceding article 
are subjected the employees of the local self-governing bodies and 
of the administrative corporations, as well as all employees of 
enterprises which are in the nature of a public service. 

Art. 24. An agreement to suspend a public service or interfere 
with the interest of the totality will involve the dismissal of the 
guilty party without prejudice to any other action which is 
provided for by law. 


The legislative power in the new constitution is repre- 


sented by two assemblies, on the one hand, by the National 
Assembly, which is elected by universal suffrage; and, on 
the other, by the Chamber of Corporations, whose composi- 
tion and functions are thus defined : 


Art. 102. In addition to the National Assembly there sits a 
Chamber of Corporations composed of representatives of the local 
self-governing bodies and of social interests. The latter are grouped 
into fundamental divisions, as they concern the administrative, 
moral, cultural and economic spheres. The law indicates those who 
can become representatives, the way in which they are chosen, and 
the duration of their mandate. 

1. When posts become vacant whose occupants have, by virtue of 
their office, seats in the Chamber of Corporations, or when 
these become ineligible as a result of the regulations laid down 
in the second paragraph of Art. 85, the interests concerned will 
be represented by those who are designated legally or by statute 
to replace the former. 

2. Apart from the cases envisaged in the preceding paragraph 
vacancies in the Chamber of Corporations are filled in the same 
manner as that by which the members to be replaced were 
elected. 
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3. The provisions of Art. 29 and its sub-sections are applicable to 
the members of this Chamber. 

Art. 103. It is the duty of this Chamber to report, giving its 
opinion in writing, on all proposals or bills submitted to the 
National Assembly before that body commences the discussion 
of them. 

1. The report must be presented within thirty days or within a time 
fixed by the Assembly if the Government considers the subject 
urgent. 

2. If ‘within the period fixed, as laid down in the preceding para- 
graph, the report has not been presented the Assembly will 
proceed immediately with its discussion of the bill in question. 

Thus the Portuguese constitution has established a 
juridical system in which the democratic and corporative 
elements co-exist; one chamber elected by universal suffrage, 
the other a corporative chamber. (The local self-governing 
bodies are in point of fact corporations.) But, I repeat, such 
a text is not appropriate to the normal functioning of a free 
state. If such a constitution was conferred on a free people 
and the elections were independent, all the difficulties attaching 
to the various forms of the corporative system would appear 
once again. But, as behind the documentary facade, there is 
the reality of a dictatorship which is the sole strong power, 
the corporative system really exists only on paper. 

IV. 


For a considerable time now writers on politics, jurists 
and publicists of various parties, have been advocating the 
introduction of a scheme for the representation of interests. 
Already there is a formidable mass of literature on this subject. 
The idea is that there should be representatives in Parliament 
of economic interests, either on an equal footing with the 
members elected by universal suffrage or through a bi- 
cameral system in which the lower house would be elected 
by universal suffrage and the upper house would represent 
the great economic organisations, etc., in the country. 

The movement in favour of the representation of economic 
interests has already a long history, but within the limits of 
this “ Survey ” it is not possible to mention all those who 
have championed it. I shall confine myself to discussing 
some of the most recent advocates of the representation of 
interests and of the corporative state. 

As far as theory is concerned, attention ought to be drawn 
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to a study published recently by M. Bernard Lavergne,! 
which explains the necessity of a double suffrage, an 
“ individual suffrage,” and a “ social suffrage,” for, according 
to M. Lavergne: “ What actually is represented in parliament 
is Frenchmen not France.” What makes his book original 
is its method, for M. Lavergne applies economic concepts 
to problems of public law. For him the suffrage is a 
phenomenon of consumption ; all social life is based on two 
“eg igh rage and production—and from that 

e atrives at a dualism which is not merely social but also 
electoral. M. Lavergne uses the concept “ elector-consumer.” 
The consumption of non-material goods—security, for 
instance, or justice—leads to individual universal suffrage. 
The citizen consumer is a “ user” of the state. Every citizen 
is a consumer of the public services and so has a right to the 
suffrage.2 But as, alongside the consumers, there exist 
producers who, according to M. Lavergne, represent not 
their own personal interests but the interests of the whole, 
the suffrage ought also to be given to producers. This 
“social suffrage” ought to return an equal number of 
members to the two Chambers. M. Lavergne advocates the 


fusion of these two classes in the same parliament, the 
representatives elected by universal suffrage and _ those 
elected by the social suffrage. 


1 Bernard Lavergne, Le Gouvernement des Démocraties modernes. La Necessité du 
double Suffrage universel ; Suffrage individuel et Suffrage social. Two vols. Paris, 1933. 

2 Op. cit. pp. 300 sqq. M. Lavergne, in a recent communication to the Academie 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques thus formulates his theory : 

“As consumer, every citizen has a right to the suffrage—universal, direct and equal— 
for each human being has the same individual right to give expression to the essential 
needs which he expects the public power to satisfy. As producer, the individual is 
obliged to distinguish and make prevail the collective interest and so in this sphere 
to collaborate with the state. Hence the need for a second suffrage whose conditions 
are quite different from those of universal suffrage as we have it today. While 
the citizens in their role of consumers are equal, they are in their role as producers 
unequal both in competence and capacity. In order that the public power may reap 
the advantage of the social competence of all the citizens, it is necessary that, in thetr 
tole of wm he this second vote, the social suffrage, should be universal indeed 
but unequal, because it must be assigned in accordance with the knowledge and value 
of each individual. This social suffrage ought to establish in our democracies that 
hierarchy of competences which is the law of all organised bodies. 

“Two bases are thus proposed to serve as the foundation of the public power: 
the general consent of all interested persons (i.e. the universal individual suffrage at 

resent in use) and the respect for superior human values (i.e. the social suffrage). 
he state of crisis in the modern states will not come to an end until the day when 
the public power determines to appeal to the knowledge and devotion of the social 
elites which today are deprived of all effective political influence.” v. Journal des 
Débats of Feb. 11, 1934. 
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We shall see farther on the inconveniences of this system, 
which actually is as open to unanswerable objection as any 
other plan for the representation of interests. 


V. 

Public opinion in Belgium in particular has been interested 
in the problem of the representation of interests. The case of 
Belgium is rather interesting, because here the problem of the 
representation of interests has not remained solely in the 
domain of pure theory. On two occasions Belgian politicians 
have attempted to put the representation of interests into 
practice! and both attempts have failed. As long ago as 
1893 the impossibility of such representation in practice had 
to be admitted : 

“We may regret (said the reporter of the Senate Commission) 
that our national institutions have not developed in the sense of 
the natural and fruitful grouping of interests. We may consider 
as fortunate those nations which, when they arrive at the stage 
when the great mass of the population is admitted to the suffrage, 
possess a social organisation where the law of the majority can in 
some way or other be fused with the higher law of interests 
harmoniously grouped. Is our nation one of these ? The dissipation 
of the social forces in our country is a fact which one must admit 
and with which one must reckon. Today the professional interests 
are not so grouped as to allow of their rational and integral 
representation. What classification of them could not be described 
as arbitrary ? And coming to detail, how could a balance of interests 
be created ? ””2 
In 1919 the movement in favour of the representation of 

interests became very strong, but, despite the support which 
it received in the Press and among the public, the theorist of 
the system, Prof. Prins, who was invited by the commission 
of enquiry appointed by the Senate to present a definite 
scheme, was not even able to establish an exact basis for 
the distribution of seats for the representation of interests. 

Quite recently the question has been raised again and one 
of the Belgian specialists in political science, Prof. H. Speyer, 
has again admitted that the principle of the representation 

1 Barthélemy L’Organisation du Suffrage et I’ Expérience belge. Paris, 1912: Prins, 
La Démocratie et le Régime representatif, 1889. 
*Commission for the Revision of the Constitution. Extract from the report 


presented by M. le Chevalier Descamps p. 15, in H. Speyer, Précisions sur la Réforme 
de |’ Etat, Brussels, 1933, p. 7. 
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of interests is not a solid basis on which to construct an 
electoral law. 


VI. 

There is no room for a detailed exposition of the various 
theories any more than for a summary of the criticisms made 
on theoretical grounds against them. I shall confine myself 
simply to a few general remarks of a practical nature. So 
far all the plans proposed become simply arbitrary, whenever 
they come to the question of the distribution of seats. There 
is no criterion to determine how many representatives this 
ot that corporation should return, and so far none of the 
plans under discussion have surmounted this difficulty. 
Moreover, in a country where it was hoped to secure the 
representation of interests, it was noticed that “ the political 
man ” so completely dominated “ the social man ” that, even 
in elections which were purely social in character, political 
elements played the chief part. Even in the elections of 
delegates to various economic councils in Belgium the fight 
was always carried on in the name of a political principle. 
It was the political parties which carried on the fight at 
elections to the economic councils.2_ And also, as M. Speyer 
has very truly said, on no single occasion has ever a delegate 
of economic groups been returned to Parliament, not even 
in centres of such commercial importance as Antwerp : 

In a great port like Antwerp, for instance, the commercial 
interests failed to concentrate sufficient voting power to enable them 
to assert themselves in this manner, and the same is true of industrial 
interests in other parts of the country. Actually, any attempts to 
do so have never had any real success. More than once, indeed, 
“‘ Middle Class,” “‘ Merchants” or “Agrarian Union” lists have 

1H. Speyer, op. cit. 

2 Cf. M. Speyer’s opinion: ‘Actually the facts show that in Belgium, even in those 
elections to which, because of their special nature, the law sought to give an economic 
and functional character, political feeling has in almost every case broken through 
the feeble barrier behind which the law tried to confine it. 

“This was the case with the elections to the conciliation boards, and the same 
thing was seen in the voting within the sections of the Supreme Labour Council, 
particularly in the candidatures for the National Bank and the National Railways. _ 

“* Even if the attempt to secure the representation of interests was made there is 
every reason to believe that habit, which is stronger than the law, would refuse to 
apply the law sincerely in practice, that actually the old political struggle would be 
pursued as fiercely as ever within that economic framework in which it had been 
vainly attempted to confine the will of the elector, and that the result would be that 


the application of the system would produce useless complications and nothing 
else.” OD. cit., p. 11. 
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been seen at elections, but the movements that produced them have 
always been ephemeral, and there was never found, in any part of 
the country, sufficient electors grouped and disciplined to break 
permanently the order of battle of the political parties and to get 
elected candidates who boasted a purely economic programme.! 

* * * 


Proudhon’s saying: “The workshop will replace the 
government,” is only a philosopher’s jest. But when one 
begins fairly and impartially to examine the possible bases 
on which the representation of interests could rest, all is 
arbitrary and fantastic. Suppose, for instance, a basis is found. 
The representatives of the interests belonging to the various 
political parties will form political groups and reduce the 
system “to sheer contradiction, to a caricature, with all the 
inconveniences of universal suffrage in an exaggerated 
form.’ 

Besides the fundamental idea of the representation of 
interests is false. The men who are at the head of the unions 
and associations are not composed of the elite of their members 
in the professional or social sense; inside unions and 
associations politics equally rules, and there is every reason 
to believe that the man at the head of, say, a professional 
association will be a good speaker, a good administrator 
rather than a good technician. The deputies representing 
the associations will adopt a political attitude just as do the 
deputies elected by universal suffrage, but the basis of the 
distribution of seats will be quite arbitrary.* 

The representation of interests can exist in a modern state 
side by side with the ordinary national representation under 
the form of a consultative assembly, and attempts have 
already been made along this line in the shape of various 
national economic councils. The experiments have been on 
a modest scale. 


1 Speyer, op. cit., p. 10. 
— Barthelémy et Duez, Traité du Droit constitutionel, p. 331. 
b., Pp. 332-3. 

“During the period when the Provisional Government ruled in Russia sad 
experience gave proof of this. The political drama in 1917 consisted in this, that 
the government, which was composed of democrats, being unable to convoke at 
once the Constituent Assembly, sought a basis similar to that afforded by universal 
suffrage. On many occasions—until the Bolshevik coup d’état—the Provisional 
Government convoked consultative assemblies on the basis of the representation of 
ee and professions. The result was a sad parody of parliament, and the system 

y which seats were assigned was purely arbitrary. 
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The representations of interests is inconsistent with the 
normal functioning of the representative system ; the “ social 
man” is by no means the representative of the collective 
interest ; on the contrary the interests themselves are contra- 
dictory and in a state of constant struggle one with the other, 
A deputy is the representative of a political party, and the 
political party is an organism whose end is, in principle at 
least, the general interest. To bring together representatives 
of interests is not the way to ensure the triumph of the 
collective interest.1 

Generally speaking, those who want the representation 
of interests can be divided into two distinct groups. On the 
one hand there are the theorists. They believe that the 
representation of interests would be a useful innovation 
which would tend to purify public life. But if they are 
mistaken they at least advocate such representation in good 
faith. On the other hand, among . who insist on 
introducing the representation of interests are politicians who, 
under cover of a formula which is nominally directed against 
the politician, actually seek only to ensure the triumph of 
their own party because they believe that, by the representation 
of interests, the strength of their own political party will be 
increased. They are not theorists ; they are simply political 
demagogues who, because they cannot conquer power by 
universal suffrage, seek to conquer it by indirect means. 
Universal suffrage is an obstacle to their triumph and so they 
would like to replace it by the representation of interests, a 
method which ought to make their triumph certain, and that 
is the whole aim of the campaign which they are waging. 

VII. 

At the moment the problem of the corporative state is 
being a good deal discussed among politicians in Czecho- 
slovakia. Recentiy three different political groups in that 
country have published plans of constitutional reform—the 


1“ Thus one seeks to obtain a better organisation of democracy and fails to observe 
that in practice there is opened only the prospect either of anarchy or an oligarchic 
regime. There is good reason to fear that the groups thus represented in parliament 
would wage bitter war in the effort to ensure the victory of a policy of sateguardin 
their own individual interests without caring for or attempting to serve the gene 
interest—and that is anarchy. In the end one of them or some of them would succeed 
in mastering the others, and so would constitute an oligarchy governing only in its 
own selfish interests.” Joseph Barthélemy et Duez, op. sit., p. 279. 
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Democratic Centre, the National Democratic Party, and the 
Young Populists of the Catholic Populist Party. In spite of 
differences in detail the basis of all these plans is similar and 
there is a common tendency to introduce corporative elements 
into the democratic state. 

The desire to introduce such elements arises from the 
desire of the authors to establish the system of authority and 
planned economy. Authoritarian democracy and planned 
economy ate in these plans the basis for a radical reform of 
the constitutional system of Czechoslovakia. The Senate, 
which at present is elected by universal suffrage, is replaced 
by an Economic Chamber. There would thus be two 
parliaments in the state. Political legislation would be the 
business of the Chamber of Deputies ; economic legislation 
that of the Economic Chamber, and where economic 

roblems were concerned the Chamber of Deputies would 

ioe only a modified right of control over the Economic 
Chamber. If a conflict arose between the two chambers it 
would fall to the President of the Republic to resolve it. 

The problem of the relations between the two chambers, 
the regulation of which, in view of the separation of com- 
petences, seems very difficult, is never very clearly stated in 
these plans. This attempt to create an amalgam of the 
representative with the corporative system ends simply in a 
dualism so far as the executive power is concerned. 
Alongside the Council of Ministers—the ministers are 
nominated by the President of the Republic and their political 
responsibility to parliament is very limited—there is another 
executive organ, the Supreme Economic Council, formed of 
the economic ministers, together with certain representatives 
of the Economic Chamber. This duality of competence is 
not an absolute innovation; it has already appeared in 
several of the plans for a corporative state. The corporative 
senate with economic competence is a familiar feature in 
several corporative schemes, and indeed all the difficulties 
which the working of the system laid down in various plans 
would encounter, appear in those drawn up by the Czecho- 
slovak politicians. Hither the corporative element would be 
feeble in a democratic state, and then such a state would 
be a democracy with corporative elements, elements which 
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would be useless and dangerous, or, if the corporative 
element were stronger than that of universal suffrage, such 
a state would be evolving towards fascism. 

Viti. 

I have here merely mentioned briefly certain recent 
indications of the general tendency towards the corporative 
state which is visible in the drafts and plans drawn up by 
various groups in various countries, which aim at the sub- 
stitution for the democratic of the authoritarian regime, 
When it is simply a question of seeking to substitute the 
representation of interests for universal suffrage, the anti- 
democratic nature of such an attempt is evident. Less 
evident, however, is the authoritarian nature of those plans 
which, while they maintain the democratic framework of the 
state, seek to introduce certain corporative elements, and 
particularly to give a corporative character to one of the two 
legislative chambers. But what I call political technique 
proves clearly the incompatibility of corporative elements 
with the system of representation by universal suffrage. 
Behind this idea of renovating the state there is the clear 
intention to use the corporative elements as a weapon against 
those elements which are the result of the representative 
system, that is, to achieve finally the construction of the 
authoritarian, the semi-dictatorial state. 

The representative system stands in no need of an 
apologist. It is the result of an historical process which has 
created the modern state. Despite all the threats now made 
against the democratic system in Europe, and although that 
system has in too many countries been replaced by author- 
itarian government, yet, without going back to the philosophy 
of the eighteenth century, to the investigation of the dogmas 
of national sovereignty, and simply reducing the issue to one 
of function, we must admit that political and constitutional 
technique—+the technique of liberty—has so far found no other 
form of the free state except that of a democracy under 
universal suffrage. 

At present the democratic system, with its system of 
universal suffrage, is the only system under which true social 
reform can be carried out. He who condemns democracy 
on the plea that the corporative system is the more useful 
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for the defence of the workers, consciously or unconsciously 
merely serves the ends of reaction, and the attempt to combine 
parliamentaryism with the corporative system is nothing more 
than a stage in the substitution of an authoritarian for a 
democratic regime. 
Pror. B. MirkINe-GuETZEVITCH, 
General Secretary of the International Institute of Public Law. 


Pustic OPINION : 
THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE AND THE RUSSIAN PLAN 


HEN the historian comes to write the story of the 

post-war attempt to found at Geneva the basis of 

an international order in place of the pre-war 

anarchy of sovereign states, he is not likely to 
regard the meeting of the last week of May, 1934, as critical. 
He will see in the clash of Sir John Simon and Mr. Barthou 
only a spectacular denouement to a drama the development 
of which had long been predetermined. Failure to disarm 
before Germany broke away from the treaties of Versailles 
and announced her intention of rearming could only mean 
that other Powers would have a conclusive excuse for refusing 
to disarm; failure to prevent Japanese aggression in Asia 
meant that there could be none of that “ security ” without 
which, it has been all along agreed, disarmament would not 
take place. What the historian will regard as significant is 
the attitude of the press to the breakdown of the Conference. 
For from that he will date the beginnings of a new period, 
the evolution of new arguments and new policies ; he will 
note, amidst the confusion of voices, significant phrases, 
symptomatic of the attitude of various groups towards 
British foreign policy after the Disarmament Conference. 
We have not the historian’s advantages and we must avoid 
the folly of prophecy. But a brief summary of opinion at 
this stage may be useful both to the future historian and to 
those who are now seeking to clarify their minds in a situation 
of extraordinary difficulty and gravity. 


1 The idea of the corporative state is a reaction against the parliamentary state. 
The new Austrian constitution is the most striking example of this pseudo-corporativism 
which leads to the establishment of authoritarianism in its most backward forms. 
This constitution, which is of peculiar interest and is worth a special study, I shall 
examine in a forthcoming “ Survey.” 
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We may begin by dividing British opinion about dis- 
armament under the following heads. First, there are those 
who have been driven by experience, particularly of the 
Manchurian case, to the position that disarmament is im. 
possible without willingness to stand by the sanctions clause 
of the Covenant. The Japanese case forced those who were 
intent on making the League a reality to admit that it may 
be necessary to use economic and possibly military sanctions 
against the aggressor. Hence the gibe that the pacifists are 
now the wat-mongers, willing to fight another “ war to end 
war.” To which the League pacifist replies, that if there is 
a tisk of war arising out of economic sanctions it must be 
accepted ; but that if the Powers respected their obligations, 
and were willing to run the risks of sanctions, there would 
be no wat. In the Manchurian case Japan’s bluff could have 
been called; “security” would have been real and dis- 
armament possible. 

Secondly, there are the “ isolationists,” who argue that 
Great Britain should stand clear of all Continental obligations, 
renounce both Locarno and membership of the League of 
Nations, and concentrate on defence of the Empire. What 
armaments would be considered necessary if both collective 
security and alliances were to be abandoned this school of 
thought, headed by Lord Beaverbrook, have not so far 
stated. Nor have I seen in any of his vehement appeals for 
isolationism any suggestion of the means by which this 
country could keep out of a war on the Continent if one 
occurred. 

Thirdly, there is the school of Lord Rothermere and the 
militarists. The emphasis with them is not on isolationism 
but on rearmament, in pursuance of what policy is not stated. 

Fourthly, comes the traditional British policy, represented 
by Sir John Simon. It amounts to a declaration that Great 
Britain will mediate, if allowed, in disputes on the Continent, 
remain a member of the League, accepting its obligations and 
reiterating its adherence to Locarno, but interpreting these 
obligations in the light of its own interest, not promising to 
take any action in any “ hypothetical circumstances.” 

Lastly, we may place together for our present purpose the 
extreme pacifists, who object to the League because it 
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is ultimately based on force and might be the excuse for a 
war, and the Communists and Left-wing Socialists, who have 
declared throughout that the League could not succeed 
because the causes of war are economic, and not to be disposed 
of by political patchwork. Their policy is to rouse mass 
resistance to all war, holding that no League war could in 
fact be anything but a camouflage for another imperialist 
wat ; that the task of the pacifist was to prevent the working 
man once again being lured into a war, on the ground that 
this war (unlike other wars) is a war of self-defence, for the 
sanctity of treaties, for small nations, for Christianity, or 
to establish a just and lasting peace. This position has 
been, at the critical moment, somewhat complicated by the 
possibility that Russia may join the League of Nations. 
If the Soviet Government finds it expedient to join the 
League, and to make new and drastic proposals for joint 
action against aggression, how is a communist to continue 
his denunciations of Geneva and his exposure of the sinister 
implications of the doctrine of collective security ? 

Let us examine in the light of these five “ type ” positions 
the attitude of the British Press towards the debacle of the 
Disarmament Conference. 

We may begin with the apparently simple and apparently 
pacifist position of the Beaverbrook newspapers—only 
apparently simple because its single reiterated demand leaves 
all the problems just where they are, and only apparently 
pacifist because it neglects the question of how “ the safety of 
the Empire ” is to be secured in isolation. On May 26th the 
Daily Express leading article, headed “ Your next war,” 
teplied to Mr. MacDonald’s attack on “ splendid isolation ” 
in the News-Letter. After a list of the international wars in 
which Great Britain is at present under an obligation to take 
part, the article continued: “A bright lookout for you, if 
these are the views of the head of your Government,” and 
proceeded to quote remarks about war made by the Ramsay 
MacDonald of 1914, which, if the Sedition Bill were 
“retroactive,” might well have brought the Prime Minister 
within the meshes of the law his government was now 
sponsoring. On May 28th the Daily Express urged the 
withdrawal of Mr. Knox, the British chairman of the Saar 
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Commission, on the ground that he was believed to be 
friendly to France and in this to have the backing of the 
British public. 

“Most dangerous, that, and utterly untrue. Britain is not 
concerned with the Saar in the remotest degree. Brinc Back 
Knox.” 

On May 2zoth the first leaderette declared that Europe, 

Asia and America were all arming for war. 

“People no longer ask ‘Will there be war? They ask 
Wen?” Take hope. There need be no war for you..., 
Britain will not go to war for any reason whatever, except to repel 
invasion of the Empire. We want to get no land, seize no markets, 
conquer no people; but we will defend our own with all the 
strength that we can muster.” 

On the same page Mr. Charles Sutton, the foreign editor 
of the Express, denounced Russia’s attempt to enter the 
League “ by the back-door ” in the interests of peace, while 
“ they talk largely about their secret air force of thousands of 
machines,” and are merely seeking a military alliance against 

apan. 

Jap “‘ League of Nations is a misnomer. League of Machinations 
ot Intrigue of Nations would be a more apt title. . . . The choice 
for Britain is between the muddy labyrinths of European diplomacy 
and the open road which encompasses the British Empire.” 

The same moral was pointed the next day, not only ina 
leaderette, but also in a Strube cartoon, which showed all the 
other Powers groaning under a load of armaments while the 
Little Man happily sat on the top of an “‘ Empire boom,” 
reading about Larwood and the Test Trials. I believe, 
however, that it would be unwise to assume from this cartoon, 
either that the Daily Express is in favour of unilateral dis- 
armament, or that the British Empire can expect to enjoy a 
prosperous immunity while the rest of the world arms and 
fights. 

The attitude of the Rothermere press (which includes the 
Evening News, Sunday Dispatch, Daily Mirror, and numerous 
other papers) may be sufficiently illustrated from the Dail 
Mail. Agreeing with the Daily Express in supporting 
Sir John Simon in his dispute with M. Barthou, and con- 
gratulating him on his determination to “get back to 
realities,” the Daily Mail urged that the wisest plan was to 
wind the Conference up “before it makes any more trouble.” 
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England had done all she could to disarm, the foreigner 
would not follow our lead, and 

no sane person can blame the British Government now if it proceeds 

to take with the utmost energy the steps necessary for British 

safety... . We do not accept Sir John Simon’s contention 
yesterday that the failure of the Disarmament Conference will have 
grave consequences. We believe, on the contrary, that diplomacy 
and economic pressure between them will effect what all the talk 
of well-meaning politicians at Geneva has been unable toaccomplish. 

The next move should be to issue the necessary orders for the 

immediate expansion of the Air Force, so as to fulfil the repeated 

pledges which ministers have given. 

It will be seen that while the Beaverbrook press urges 
isolationism, and says nothing of the armament policy 
involved in isolationism, the Rothermere press urges 
atmament increase, especially in the air, and says nothing of 
the alliances which may follow from a breakdown of collective 
security at Geneva. 

The Morning Post must in this classification be included 
in the same category as the Daily Mail. On May 2gth it 
explained, with its usual force and directness, that the 
Conference had better be immediately renounced since 
there be no “ odium ” attached “ to an initiative which would 
secure universal applause.” The Conference had served 
“ only to irritate the toothache without removing the tooth ” ; 
no “collective security” can ever be “devised under 
existing conditions, suffice to afford to the disarmed pro- 
tection against enemies at once determined and unscrupulous.” 
It then, somewhat unexpectedly, in view of its past 
utterances, disassociated itself from the opinions expressed 
by Mussolini that war was inevitable and perpetual peace 
undesirable as a negation of “the fundamental virtues of 
man.” The Morning Post pointed out that war actually kills 
off the best, not the worst, and “‘ weakens the fibres of 
civilisation.” Only the British Empire could save civilisa- 
tion, and it could only prevent war if we ceased to cut 
atmaments “to the margin of safety.” 

“If we would restore our authority to insist on peace, we must 
equip ourselves with the means to render that authority worthy of 
the world’s respect. The dismal failure of the Disarmament 
Conference has left a gap in the preparations of peace which the 
British Empire alone can fill. Let our statesmen see that we are 
not wanting in the power to fill it.” 
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On May 30th the Morning Post had no comment to make 
on M. Litvinoff’s proposals, but on the 31st it criticised Sir 
John Simon for not “ getting back to realities” and con- 
tinuing to talk as if something could come of the Conference, 
The realities, in the Morning Post’s opinion, were that the 
Conference failed because Germany insisted on rearming and 
would so insist, secretly or openly, convention or no 
convention. The conclusion was that the French were right 
in arming against Germany. ‘“‘ How much longer shall we 
go on burying our heads in the sand ? ” 

We may draw the inference that the Morning Post may 
favour a renewal of the entente with France, but hesitates to 
say anything that might suggest a liaison with France’s ally, 
Soviet Russia. 

This brings us to the middle position, occupied by the 
Daily Telegraph, and with a significant difference by the Times, 
The Daily Telegraph, May 30th, directly attacked M. Litvinoff’s 
plan, arguing that sanctions meant war on behalf of armed 
Russia, and that Great Britain, like the United States, should 
avoid commitments. Why should Great Britain “join in 
sanctions for the protection of those who have steadily piled 
up their armaments”? On the following day it held that 
France had made a mistake in giving up the hope of 
“ regulating ” the inevitable German rearmament and in 
attempting to bring their country into a Russian alliance. 
Unlike the Daily Mail and the Morning Post, it did not 
welcome the end of all disarmament Conferences but hoped 
for such small results as those suggested by Sir John Simon, 
and added that, as to the future, “ we must wait, before 
trying again, for some change of wind and tide.” The Times 
similarly blamed the French for the debacle at Geneva, but 
unlike the Te/egraph did not denounce M. Litvinoff’s plan for 
collective security; and, while leaving Russia aside, it 
suggested that the British Government was to blame for having 
no clear views on the subject of security. Doing its best to 
save the Conference from complete wreck, it urged (May 30th) 
that the German Memorandum be accepted as the basis for 
a convention, since only on that condition would Germany 
return to the League. It argued (to the annoyance of the 
Morning Post) that Germany could not be kept permanently 
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in an inferior position, and that the only way of controlling 
German tearmament was to induce her to return to Geneva. 
A convention recognising and regulating a degree of German 
rearmament would then be possible, though some “ essential 
points, such as security, would remain to be settled.” On 
May 30th Zhe Times again stated the German case in 
persuasive terms, backed up Sir John Simon in his issue for 
even a modest convention, and criticised the French for 
refusing Germany’s moderate demands. Its article contains 
this remarkable passage : 


M. Barthou was no doubt on stony ground when he insinuated 
that the British Government had not been very helpful in the 
matter of security. It is generally admitted now that, if countries 
are to reduce their armaments, then a system of joint protection 
and retaliation against the potential aggressor is a logical and 
necessary corollary, for no country will weaken itself unless it is 
assured that collective action will take the place of diminished 
individual strength. Certainly the British Government should have 
made up its mind by now, and informed the French and other 
governments what it was prepared to do in the direction of 
guaranteeing a new convention. 

This passage in an article which, on the whole, strongly 
backs the German side of the dispute, seems a significant 
indication that The Times may be prepared to depait from 
the semi-isolationism of the Government. In view of its 
attitude during the Manchurian dispute, however, it seems 
too soon to classify The Times in the group of Liberal and 
Labour papers which support the full doctrine of security 
and sanctions. 

The attitude of the News-Chronicle must also be con- 
sidered ambiguous on this subject. Reporting the Conference 
from Geneva, Mr. Vernon Bartlett gave the story a definitely 
German colour, and the headline on May 30th read : “ France 
Wrecks the Arms Talk.” The accompanying leading article 
pointed out there was “no core of real agreement on 
disarmament,” and summarised the weakness of each of the 
cases—the Franco-Russian effort to maintain the status quo 
against Germany, the American refusal to offer any active 
participation in creating “security” in Europe and the 
“small mice ” offered as contributions by Sir John Simon. 
Its conclusion was that the only hope lies in the realisation 
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of the desperate situation created by the complete failure of 
the Conference. Similarly, the Manchester Guardian, while 
not definitely backing M. Litvinoff’s proposal and calling 
Sir John Simon’s “ crumbs ” (instead of “ mice ”’), provided 
perhaps an indication of future policy by giving great 
prominence to Russia’s proposals. Its correspondent at 
Geneva (May 30th) urged that “it would be difficult even 
for Germany to refuse to take part in what would now be no 
longer a disarmament conference, although disarmament 
would remain one of its objects, but a permanent peace 
conference.” On Friday, June 1st, the Manchester Guardian, 
discussing the various possibilities before the conference, 
urged that, since there could be “no convention of any 
value until some solution of the ‘security’ question, in 
which this country will have to take its part,” the sooner 
M. Litvinoff put his proposals into the shape of “ actual 
resolutions ” the better. The paper, however, which came 
most near to acceptance of M. Litvinoff’s plan was the 
Daily Herald, which discussed it as a possible means of 
obtaining collective security, only objecting to M. Litvinoff’s 
assumption that the Disarmament Conference would com- 
pletely collapse along present lines. In this the Daily Herald 
was obviously moved by the fact that Mr. Henderson was 
still undaunted, insisting not only on the need for greater 
“security,” as M. Litvinoff suggested, but also upon an 
immediate convention, even if only a small one. The 
Spectator, always faithful to the League, attacked M. Barthou’s 
“ wrecking speech,” thought there was something to be said 
for M. Litvinoff’s plan, but judged it not “ practical politics ” 
to change the whole character of the Conference at this date, 
and urged that the chief functions of the proposed permanent 
eace conference could be discharged by the Permanent 
Bienesnieet Commission suggested in the British plan. It 
stood completely by the idea of collective security, urging that 
Our own contribution is to give France every assurance within our 
power that in the matter of securing guarantees the least we can do 
is to convince her (France) that we have not secretly repudiated 
Locarno. 
The New Statesman and Nation, after analysing the European 
situation (May 25th), and pointing out how closely it resembled 
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that of 1914 in its economic rivalries and alliances, argued 
(June 1st) that the Russian plan was not a proposed renewal of 
the Franco-Russian alliance against Germany (to which it 
would strongly object), but was worthy of full and detailed 
consideration, because it purposed to include Germany, and to 
give new meaning to the League by making a reality of the 
conception of pooled security. The upshot was in fact, if 
not openly, a renewal of alliances and general rearmament, 
“new and more strenuous means of resistance”? must be 
devised by those who desired to prevent war. The Economist, 
similarly seeing a danger that the entrance of Russia would be 
metely a renewal of a Franco-Russian alliance against 
Germany, urged that there was still a chance to create a 
system of collective security which included Germany. 

We come to the final category, in which the only daily 
paper concerned is the Daily Worker. Its usual style of 
abusing the Disarmament Conference was cramped by the 
Russian proposals. Its summary and headlines dealing with 
M. Litvinoff’s “‘ dramatic speech” correctly spoke of his 
project as one for “ hindering war outbreak.” The official 
communist line, already explained in the Russian Press, is 
that if Russia enters the League it will be in order to hinder 
of postpone the carrying on of the next war, which Russia 
desires to avert. But Russia’s presence at Geneva must not 
be used “as an alibi ” for other anti-war activities. In other 
words, the workers must be ready to strike and resist war- 
action and not to be misled into thinking that any plan for 
collective security saves them from vigilant opposition to 
all war. 

KINGSLEY MARTIN. 


Some ForeIGN Books 


ROF. RENOUVIN was the obvious choice as author 
[P= the penultimate volume of the universal history 
called “ Peuples et Civilisations.” Called La Crise 
européenne et la Grande Guerre 1914-1918 (Alcan: 
pp. 640), it falls into two unequal parts. The first, which 
occupies 184 pages, covers the pre-war period. Having to 
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abide by the general scheme of the history, M. Renouvin 
had an impossible task even if he was merely writing an 
introduction to the war. Not only had he to deal in that part 
with ten crowded years of international events of war and 
diplomacy, but had to give some account of the internal 
political and cultural history of the various states. The 
sketch is not without merit, but the faults of compression 
are shown up glaringly when it is contrasted with the adequate 
and brilliant treatment of the war years. M. Renouvin is 
writing for the ordinary reader and he maintains an admirable 
balance between the military sphere and the political, con- 
tenting himself with brief summaries of operations and their 
results without entering into military controversy, and con- 
centrating on the political history and the history of the 
peoples. The narrative is sober and clear, the judgments 
sane and the sense of proportion never lost. It is far mote 
than a brief summary of events ; it is a critical narrative with 
the criticism very delicately done. Its study would profit 
any reader, for, as M. Renouvin realises, the key to much 
of the problems of the present day lies in 1914-1918, and is 
likely to go on lying there until the war years receive more 
intelligent study. 

Two books deal with parts of M. Renouvin’s period in 
greater detail. M. Maurice Paléologue, continuing to be 
reminiscent, has published parts of the diary which he kept 
while he was one of the most trusted officials in the Quai 
d’Orsay—Un grand Tournant de la Politique mondiale 1904-1906 
(Plon: pp. 456). The period is that of the First Moroccan 
crisis and the diplomatic offensive of Germany against the 
new Entente. The hero is Delcassé, a statesman whose stock 
has risen and fallen and risen again in a bewildering manner. 
The portrait M. Paléologue draws is a very attractive and a 
very valuable one, for it shows not mere hero-worship but 
the critical loyalty of a knowledgeable subordinate. It makes 
out a remarkably good case for the French Foreign Minister, 
over whom Germany won a cheap triumph which in the end 
cost her dear. M. Paléologue is not exactly indiscreet, but 
he has no fear of revelations, with the result that the diary 
is of first-class importance, even in its momentary exaggera- 
tions and hasty judgments, to any student of French policy. 
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It teems with interesting things culled from all sorts of 
sources on the internal intrigues in France, the Russo- 
Japanese War, the German plan of campaign, the Dogger 
Bank incident, the Morocco negotiations, Delcassé’s fall, the 
Bjoerkoe conference, with innumerable anecdotes, some of 
which are historically important. 
With Col. Herbillon’s Le Géneral Alfred Micheler (Plon : 
pp. 318) we are plunged into the war at one of its critical 
eriods—the Nivelle offensive. Micheler, one of the ablest 
of the French generals, after distinguishing himself at the 
Marne and on the Somme found himself, not altogether to 
his own liking, as deputy to Nivelle when the latter succeeded 
Joffre, and therefore in part responsible for the great, and 
what was hoped would be the final, attack. Micheler was 
not a hidebound strategist. He was a convinced anti- 
Westerner, regarding Austria-Hungary as the only area where 
manceuvre was possible and where victory could be won at 
reasonable cost. He doubted Nivelle’s ability and the success 
of the attack in France and, as he did not conceal his views, 
became the centre of a violent political struggle which ended 
in crisis both at home and at the front. Col. Herbillon has 
been able to use private letters and papers which throw new 
light on a period sadly obscured by controversy, and not 
only gives one the portrait of a scientific soldier but a long 
criticism of allied strategy from, as it were, that soldier’s lips. 
The interest is not wholly, though primarily, military : it is 
also political, and those who study the question of the relation 
of the general to the government in war time will have to 
study it closely. With M. Noulens’ Mon Ambassade en 
Russie soviétique 1917-1919 (Plon: 2 vols., pp. xxvi. 260, 300) 
we ate still in war-time. M. Noulens went out to Russia 
just at the time when Kerenski took over the government 
and straightaway formed a very shrewd opinion that the 
government would not last. Of its agony and the Bolshevik 
revolt he gives a moving and exciting picture, pointing out, 
pethaps not without an eye to more recent events, that the 
Russian democracy committed suicide. He analyses very 
closely the various tendencies and indicates the strength of 
Lenin, who had the gift of “ transforming the most abstruse 
questions into simple propositions ” and knew precisely what 
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he wanted. M. Noulens is violently hostile to the 
Bolsheviks, 2s might be expected, and to that extent his 
judgments have to be treated with some reserve, but they are 
honest judgments and the story of these dramatic months is 
a vety definite contribution to a history which has still to 
be properly written. 

No one has yet described the Hitlerite revolution as 
M. Noulens has described the Russian, but in the meantime 
Nationalist writers are beginning to get out history after 
history. Out of a mass I select four: Hermann Ullmann’s 
Durchbruch zur Nation (Diederich, Jena: pp. 342), Hans 
Heyck’s Deutschlands Befreiungskampf (Velhagen & Klasing, 
Bielefeld: pp. 108), Gerhard Schultze-Pfaelzer’s Deutsche 
Geschichte 1918-1933 (Stollberg : pp. 376), and Wilfrid Bade’s 
Geschichte des dritten Reiches 1933 (Coleman, Luebeck : pp. 118) 
The first three give the history of the years 1918 to 1933. 
All start from the assumption that the treatment of Germany 
after the war was monstrous because it was Germany that 
was so treated. It never seems to occur to them that in an 
imperfect world the vanquished always pay, and that it does 
not matter much how they were vanquished. The curious 
logic that Germany ought to have been treated mildly 
because her armies were stabbed in the back is something 
very different from the logic that would have demanded 
mild treatment because she changed her government. The 
change of government is glossed over, though there is no 
defence of the old regime ; the kind of revolution, not the 
fact of revolution, is blamed. The method of the first two 
is very simple. They concentrate on the iniquities of the 
Allies and of the Republican governments—Herr Ullmann 
only reaches Bruening as late as p. 276, Herr Schultze on 

. 216—and the indictment has its points, but is so manifestly 
the result of Nationalist bias that it can hardly be described 
as history. The events of 1930-1932 are more or less glossed 
over, the “ dry rot ” of the parties and the welling up of the 
new Nationalism being described in the familiar way. Hert 
Schultze, who is a political journalist, is more violent in his 
judgments than Herr Ullmann, who is a “ publicist,” but the 
a oye ate the same, with Jews and Marxists and liberals 
as the principal villains. Much of the argument is common- 
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place now, but it is well sustained in both books, which 
not being National-Socialist, distort history in the old- 
fashioned German Nationalist way with a naiveté that is 
disarming and an appearance of sobriety that will deceive no 
one. Herr Heyck, on the other hand, is not sober. He is a 
National Socialist and has no fear of being lyrical. His book 
is much more a manifesto than a narrative. He ignores every 
fact that does not interest him, has no doubts on anything, 
and the complete distortion of fact is paradoxically due not 
to the mere cunning of the pamphleteer, but to a sort of lop- 
sided but deep sincerity which regards every achievement 
up to 1933 as a failure, and thinks that the alliance (!) of 
Bruening with the Socialists converted the Centrists to 
Hitler, who is “the saviour sent from God.” While the 
two former try to show a logical development, Herr Heyck 
frankly believes in miracles, and curiously enough, though 
his work is historically valueless, it is more attractive than 
the pseudo-historicism of the others. Herr Bade, who is a 
National Socialist official, does not bother about the past. 
For him German history begins when Hitler approaches 
power and he confines his book to 1933. He, too, is lyrical 
to such an extent that he forgets what every newspaper 
printed. There is no word here of the intrigues that brought 
Hitler to power, nor of the desperate months when he himself 
thought the party would go to pieces. There is only a 
magnificent assault on the state, vengeance on the enemy 
and the resurrection of the German soul. As a popular 
Nazi history of 1933 his book is very useful, for it gives 
what may be called the official view and indicates a new 
type of official who is more a missionary than a functionary. 
All four the student will find illuminating and helpful, 
though psychologically rather than historically. They are 
documents rather than histories and as such will repay close 
study, but despite their authors’ obvious sincerity and 
confidence that in distortion of fact there is virtue, the 
absence of both critical sense and critical method puts them 
out of court as reliable guides to the non-student. It is 
curious to turn from them to a professional historian like 
Prof. Stegemann in his Weltwende. Der Kampf um die Zukunft 
und Deutschlands Gestaltwandel (Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 
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Stuttgart: pp. xii. 352). The bulk of the book is taken up 
with an account of German history from 1918 set in the frame- 
work of world politics, which he sees as a scene of a coming 
conflict between east and west. The fault of Versailles was that 
it destroyed western unity ; the merit of the 1933 revolution 
is that it permits a reorganisation of Europe. Behind that 
revolution was a long history of a fight against servitude, 
and it is with that conception in his mind that he retells its 
story. As a narrative it is open to many objections in detail, 
such as his description of the German policy of 1919-1922 as 
one of “ fulfilment,” and his definition of the issue of 1932 as 
“one between presidential and popular government.” But 
it is infinitely superior to narratives like Herr Ullmann’s, 
The point of view is one with which serious disagreement is 
possible, but it is a reasoned point of view and solidly if 
controversially supported. His excursion into the future the 
olitical student may regard as distinctly adventurous, but 
is account of the new groupings of the powers, and his 
conviction that we are beginning a new period which 
corresponds to the Great Emigrations that ended the ancient 
world, is sufficiently supported by evidence to make it, if 
not acceptable, very suggestive and anything but negligible. 
As a contribution to the scientific study of the new 
Nationalism and its possible effects it deserves serious 
attention ; it would probably get more if Prof. Stegemann 
could only write as fluently as his journalistic rivals. 
Some other books on Germany are worth brief mention. 
In the new histories, the “ Freikorps” come in for more 
attention than they once got when they were regarded as 
“‘ the bloodhounds of the reaction.” In Kamerad, reich mir dit 
Haende (Ullstein : pp. 282) F. W. von Oertzen gives a popular 
account of the origin and deeds of these irregular—in more 
senses than one—patriots. The treatment is frankly imagina- 
tive, each action being described as an event in the life of a 
participator, but the descriptions are the work of serious 
study, and this is the only book that deals with the Freikorps 
as a whole. The view taken is the new view that they wete 
the soegnee, the fighters for freedom, and it is an 
arguable, if thoroughly one-sided, view. But if one remembers 
that the author deliberately sets out to describe the sdeal 
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Freikorps’ man against a background of fact, there is much 
to be learned from these sketches of the fight against 
Spartacism in Berlin, the war in the Baltic States, the collapse 
of the Red tyranny in Munich, the war of independence 
against Poland in Silesia and the struggle against the French 
in the Ruhr. A formal history of the Freikorps is much 
needed. They were a curious mixture of pure patriot and 
hardened criminal, but they played a decisive part in the 
victory of Hitlerism, many of whose best lieutenants graduated 
from their ranks. It is probably not possible to do so for 
the moment and so Oertzen’s book is welcome. 

If the “ Freikorps ” were one of the bases of Hitlerism, 
that movement to which Hitler contributed nothing but a 
gift of demagogy, another basis was in the small Nationalist 
societies that preceded him. The founder of one of them, 
Rudolf von Sebottendorf, aptly calls his book Bevor Hitler 
Kam (Deukula Verlag, Munich: pp. 268), and a most 
interesting volume it is. The author was the founder, in the 
wat-yeats, of a patriotic anti-Semite Society called “ Thule,” 
which sought to restore the ancient Germanism and combat 
the fatal influence of Jews and liberals. It acquired some 
prominence by its propaganda against Socialism before the 
wat ended, and still more as the centre of resistance to the 
Bolsheviks in Munich. The famous hostages whom the Reds 
brutally murdered were all members of the “ Thule ” league, 
and the authot himself was one of the organisers of, the 
counter-revolution. Among the frequenters of “ Thule” 
were Drexler, who founded the National Socialist Party, and 
to whom Hitler played the part of the cuckoo and Eckart 
its first publicist, and this description of its activities is almost 
indispensable if one is to realise the milieu in which Hitlerism 
grew up. That it is fundamentally a South German, anti- 
Semitic movement tends steadily to be forgotten except 
when Streicher is indiscreet, and this narrative is a timely 
reminder of what are still its bases. 

The foreign policy of National Socialism is discussed in 
Giselher Wirsing’s Deutschland in der Weltpolitik (Diedeich, 
Jena: pp. 204) and Otto Kriegk’s Das Ende von Versailles 
(Stalling, Oldenburg: pp. 154). The keynote of both is that 
Germany’s policy is the peaceful revision of the Versailles 
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settlement, and that she will only go to war if her peaceful 
intentions are not reciprocated. Herr Wirsing, who belongs 
to the “Tat” group, devotes the bulk of his study to 
describing the international political development since 1930, 
pact and counter-pact, alliance and counter-alliance. Herr 
Kriegk is less serious than Herr Wirsing. His book is a long 
argument to prove that Germany’s aim is peace. Give 
Germany equality, admit that her claims are just, and she 
will willingly sit at the conference table and settle everything 
in peace. Herr Kriegk’s is just special, and not very honest, 
pleading, and he has not Herr Wirsing’s intellectual range, 
While the latter is an original thinker, the former is merely 
part of the smoke screen set up to conceal Germany’s aggres- 
sive designs. He can be neglected, but Herr Wirsing’s book 
ought to be carefully studied. He ignores the whole 
militarisation of Germany and the efforts of her diplomacy 
to create favourable conditions for war, but he is obviously 
sincere in his belief in the new nationalism and its desire for 
peace. It is true he does not face the issues and ignores the 
claim not merely for freedom but for freedom to expand; but 
his book is not government propaganda but an independent 
investigation which does represent the views of a section 
of the government’s supporters. There is a real National 
Socialist “‘ pacificism ” which is sadly hurt by the incredulity 
it meets abroad, and Herr Wirsing’s careful exposition of it 
is something in a completely different class from Hert 
Kriegk’s attempt to deceive. 

Attention may be called to two interesting short 
pamphlets. Prof. O. Hoetzsch’s Die weltpolitische Kraeftever- 
teilung seit den Pariser Friedensschluessen (Teubner, Letpzig: 
pp. 48; 6th ed.) is a suggestive summary of the present 
world situation, which he sees as a stage in the struggle 
between the static of the Versailles settlement and the dynamic 
of historical evolution, in which Germany’s progress from 
what is still a negative freedom to positive freedom depends 
on her power to take advantage of the present discontents 
to consolidate her latent strength and renew the moral energy 
on which that is based, a policy inconsistent with the splendid 
isolationism that is at once so popular and so resented. 
Prof. H. Kraus in Die Krise des zwischenstaatlichen Denkens 
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(Vandenhoek & Ruprecht, Goettingen: pp. 61) takes the 


view that in international relations the crisis is due to the 
fact that the international order created at Versailles was an ~ 
ad hoc otder based on irrational sentiment and not the result 
of an evolutionary process based on tational need. The 
crisis will remain till rational need, left rather indefinite, is 
satisfied. Till then Germany must see to herself. Prof. 
Kraus takes “ international ” in its strictly literal sense. The 
creation of a new order of inter-state relations does not interest 
him; what he wants is a new method which will correspond 
not to what most people mean by internationalism but to the 
new nationalism. Both these thoughtful essays ought to be 
studied alongside Herr Wirsing and Herr Kriegk. 

The decisions of the Supreme Court of the German 
Republic have probably only a historical interest now, but 
they were of great political importance in their day, and it is 
good that the house of Stilke should have completed its 
excellent edition! of them—Die Rechtsprechung des Staats- 
gerichtshofs fuer das deutsche Reich (edited by H. H. Lammers 
and Walter Simons: vols. iii—v.: pp. 406, xvi; 436, xii; 312). 
The third volume is a supplementary one to the first two, 
and contains the decisions from 1920 to 1930 of the 
Reichsfinanzhof and the Supreme Courts of the various states ; 
the other two volumes give the decisions from 1930 to 1932. 
Some of these are of only legal interest, but there are others 
of great political importance, those, for instance, on the 
complaints of the National Socialists against various electoral 
measures and the famous decision on Papen’s seizure of 
power in Prussia. It is most satisfactory to have these in so 
handy and well-edited a form. If its appeal is restricted, this 
series is indispensable to the student. 

R. T. CLarx. 


' See Political Quarterly, October, 1931. 
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Curzon: THE Lasr Puasz, 1919-1925. By Haroxp 
NIcoLson. (Constable. 185.) 


R. NICOLSON gives to his book the sub-title, 

“A Study in Post-War Diplomacy,” and in a terminal 
Mis added as an appendix, and containing some 

remarks on the practice of diplomacy, he tells us 
that his study of Lord Curzon represents the third volume 
of a trilogy on British diplomacy covering the years 1870 
to 1924. The other two volumes of his triology were the 
biography of his father, Sir Arthur Nicolson, and _ his 
extraordinarily interesting account of the fatal peace con- 
ference of 1919. His study of Curzon certainly makes a fine 
third volume for his trilogy. In his second we had the 
Ocdipus Tyrannus, the statesmen of Europe and America 
engaged on the desperate adventure of marrying their 
mothers, murdering their fathers, and gouging out their own 
and one another’s eyes. His third is rightly an Oedipus at 
Colonus, the story of a “ very foolish, fond, old man,” with 
“no eyes in his head” and a failure, quite convinced that 
he, and he alone, had solved the riddle of the sphinx, and in 
the end passing placidly and contentedly through senility to 
death at Colonus or Keddlestone. , 

Mr. Nicolson, in this final volume, has attempted an 
extraordinarily difficult task, to combine the two very different 
atts of biography and philosophical history. The measure of 
his success speaks highly for his skill as a biographer and his 
ability to see the tides of history sweeping along with 
magnificent relentlessness below the broken waters of 
politics. What he has tried to do is to give us a portrait 
of Curzon in the last phase of his life, and at the same time 
to interpret the historical significance and effects of post-wat 
or, as he calls it, democratic diplomacy. In the first part of 
his task he is remarkably successful. His biographical skill 
is almost uncanny. In the fewest possible words he will 
sketch the portrait of a man at a particular moment, engaged 
upon some trivial or world-shaking occupation, and the 
reader not only sees and hears the victim, but is at the same 
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time brought into contact with the Spee idiosyncracies of 
his character. One felt that his sketch of Curzon in Some 
People was his masterpiece ; one can hardly give him higher 
praise than by saying that in this much more ambitious 
portrait he has not repeated himself nor given us an anti- 
climax. 

It is only in the second part of his task and in the 
combination of his two objects that he is open to criticism. 
The book is historically of the greatest interest. The account, 
for instance, of the Lausanne Conference is invaluable for 
the serious student of post-war international history, for it 
contains material not previously available, and Mr. Nicolson 
has a genius for explaining complicated negotiations shortly 
and lucidly, and for avoiding at the same time the two 
diseases endemic among writers on foreign politics, dullness 
and pomposity. Yet as “a study in post-war diplomacy,” 
and as a last volume in a trilogy designed to be a serious 
historical study of British foreign policy and diplomatic 
methods, the book is not entirely satisfactory. It is difficult, 
in a short review, to explain with clearness or fairness what 
is meant by this criticism. But the mere fact that Mr. Nicolson 
telegates to an appendix of twenty-five pages at the end of 
three large volumes, what in fact should be historically the 
whole moral of his trilogy, indicates, I think, a weakness 
both in the design and execution of his work. He says some 
important and interesting things about policy and diplomacy 
in those twenty-five pages, as indeed he does throughout 
the volume; but they remain scattered remarks and they 
do not emerge as the result of the previous historical study. 
The fact is that the biographical element and the personality 
of Curzon have dominated the volume and have refused to 
combine completely with Mr. Nicolson’s historical purpose. 
This is partly Lord Curzon’s fault. 

Mr. Nicolson’s account of the Lausanne Conference shows 
that Curzon on occasions could be a diplomatist of immense 
ability and tenacity, and from some of his encounters with 
Mr. Lloyd George and M. Poincaré he emerges with credit. 
But his limitations of intellect and character were so many 
and so great that he lacked the rudiments of statesmanship. 
Mr. Nicolson admits that he was desperately inconsistent ; 
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that he not only disliked and distrusted but could not under- 
stand foreign countries ; that he habitually stood obstinately 
firm on details and trivialities, only to give way on vital 
points and principles. He could always quote a precedent 
and summarize a problem like a precis clerk of genius, but 
he hardly understood the meaning of “a policy,” and was 
horrified at the idea of taking action to meet or avoid a 
difficulty. In addition to all these defects from the point of 
view of statesmanship he was essentially the eccentric 
Englishman of the upper classes. He is, therefore, a perfect 
central figure for the biographer’s art, but for that very 
reason it is impossible to relate him as an important figure 
to the history of his times. His connection with events was 
as fortuitous as that of his butler, and what he said or did 
may have had some effect upon the course of history, but 
is irrelevant. This accounts for the fact that when Mr. 
Nicolson had finished his trilogy, he found that Curzon was 
irrelevant to its design and to the larger subject of his work, 
foreign policy and the practice of diplomacy, and he had to 
try to get back to it in an appendix. 
LEONARD WOOLF. 


Property OR Peace? By Henry Noe BrAILsForp. 
(Gollancz. 55.) 

An ATLAS OF CurrRENT AFFAIRS. Sy J. F. Horrasin. 
(Gollancz. 35. 6d.) 

Quo Vapimus? By A. E. Zrmmern. (Oxford University 
Press. Humphrey Milford.) 


E could do with more of Mr. Horrabin’s excellent 
WY: maps illustrating key places in the world of 

today.” Especially valuable are those which most 

clearly remind us of the economic factors involved. 
They very nearly all succeed in his professed aim of em- 
phasising only essential facts. The atlas serves, in fact, as an 
admirable illustration of Mr. Brailsford’s book. 

In Property or Peace we have undoubtedly been given 
Mr. Brailsford’s best work since The War of Steel and Gold. 
With the analysis all who have followed his writings during 
recent years will be familiar, as they will also with the policy 
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which he advocates. But at no time has he given a more 
masterly presentation of his reading of recent political events, 
or a more cogent, close-knit and convincing argument for the 
truth of that reading. The title is well chosen. All through 
the book the conflict between private ownership of the means 
of production and the peaceful development of society is 
driven home. First we see that democracy is void of meaning 
where gross inequality exists. In place of it we have a 
dictatorship in many ways more efficient and complete than 
that of Russia for its very subtlety and concealment. Mr. 
Brailsford finds much in common between the advent of the 
National Government in London and the Nazi Government 
in Berlin. Comparing this type of bourgeois rule with the 
dictatorship in Russia that frankly aims through a temporary 
subjection at an ultimate enfranchisement—economic as well 
as political—Mr. Brailsford interestingly remarks: ‘“ One 
may believe that every state of society and every social experi- 
ment must stand or fall by the verdict of the masses, but it 
is a nice question how early and how often that verdict 
should be sought.” When the Government is conducting a 
rapid and fundamental change there is more danger in short- 
time verdicts than in periods of social quiescence. All 
through the book we come upon the constantly reiterated 
warning that a Socialist Government is lost unless it over- 
throws property in its citadel, “ unless it delivers its challenge 
by taking over the banking system, and laying its Planning 
and Finance Bill before the House in its first weeks of office.” 
We might perhaps add that it will be equally surely lost if it 
proves itself inefficient in the conduct of a socialised industry 
or service. Between that Scylla and Charybdis it must steer, 
but there is no reason—if it is both prepared beforehand and 
sufficiently virile at the critical moment—why it should not 
do this successfully. There can be no doubt, however, that 
Mr. Brailsford is drawing the only conclusion possible in our 
day with his “‘ Democracy will go down hopeless to defeat if 
it has left in the hands of the owning-class land and the main 
ace of private wealth, legal authority and the armed 
orces.” 

But the collapse of democracy is not the result of exclu- 
sively domestic causes. ‘“ Fascism will last, and Fascism will 
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spread, so long as we delay to substitute international 
co-operation for the armed competition under which we live 
today.” “ The technique of Fascism, as a method of govern- 
ment, was in fact invented for their own convenience by 
Liberals, between 1914 and 1918.” As soon as war is in 
prospect democracy breaks down. But war is the inevitable 
consequence of capitalism, which engenders the perpetual 
search for safe areas of investment. “ When the patriot of 
tradition thought ot defence, he meant that he would give his 
life-blood for the gardens and corn-fields of his native land. 
Our range is wider. When we talk of defence, we are more 
likely to be concerned with an oil-well in Persia, or a gold- 
mine in the Transvaal, in which British capital has been sunk. 
This remarkable extension of sovereignty is the basic fact of 
modern world history. It transcends all frontiers.” There 
has, it is true, been “‘an improvement in the manners of 
diplomacy,” largely through the League—as exemplified in 
the recent Anglo-Persian dispute. But the essential facts, 
Mr. Brailsford corisiders, remain the same. ‘“ The reason 
why I must buy Australian rather than Californian fruit 
is that Australia is the mortgaged estate of the City of 
London, while California is the debtor of Chicago and New 
York.” “Property must rely on military power, partly to 
hold down its subject populations, partly to guard its fenced 
areas of privilege. It does not conscious'y desire war; but 
alike by its competitive arming and its refusal to abate its 
claims to privilege and tribute, it is destined to defeat our 
hopes of a creative peace.” With that we arrive at the centre 
of Mr. Brailsford’s thought. 

Foreign, no less than domestic, policy calls for revolu- 
tionary decision. That is the constantly reiterated assertion 
of this book, and so true is it that it should be written in 
letters of fire over the portals of every foreign office of the 
world, and above all over our own, for we have most to lose 
or gain by boldly taking the right decision today. Property 
must be destroyed before we can hope for peace. But as to 
the exact method of securing that destruction through an ever- 
widening area of the world Mr. Brailsford is less enlightening. 
“The Genevan League, in its present form, is not a con- 
ceivable instrument with which to achieve a creative peace.” 
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“Our faces must be set towards the creation of a socialist 
world order.” That phrase, “The League in its present 
form,” is important, for there may be less conflict between 
Mr. Brailsford and those who preach loyalty to the League 
than he has sometimes been apt to imagine. No one today 
can accept the League as it is without demanding radical 
improvement in its organisation. And probably most people 
would agree with Mr. Brailsford that these improvements 
must include international police or pooled security, provision 
for controlling the economic organisation of the world and 
for changing international law. But we need to go much 
farther in defining what we understand by these provisions. 
In analysis, research, in the understanding of the causes 
and nature of things Mr. Brailsford is superb. When he 
applies himself to the problem of the best method of bringing 
about change we find ourselves on less certain ground. 
Ought we to say the reverse of Professor Zimmern ? But his 
study is not very lucidly written, so that it is difficult to tell. 
It may be true, for instance, to give as a major conclusion that 
“In the post-war world the economic system has become a 
tributary of the political system,” though how much more 
fecund does the statement become when, with Mr. Brailsford, 
we put it the other way round, leave out the qualifications, 
make it more exact, less a general statement and more a series 


of examples. 
H. R. G. GREAVEs. 


AN AFRICAN PEOPLE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Lucy P. Marr, M.A., Ph.D. 3004-xv. pages, map 
and illustrations. (Rowtledge. 1934. 125. 6d.) 


ITHIN the lifetime of people still living the 
kingdom of Buganda, on the shore of Lake Victoria, 
in equatorial Africa, was the scene of human 
sacrifices of ghastly type and frequency. These at 
times amounted to massacres on a considerable scale. “‘ The 
nation never resented such a number of people being captured 
and removed at one stroke,” says one record, “ while the 
calm and almost indifference with which victims went to 
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their death was remarkable.” This savage trait would appear 
to be linked with the feudal system of government in which 
this tribe is so deeply rooted. Among the Bantu tribes of 
Kenya, traditionally organised on intensely democratic 
systems of government, it simply has not appeared—even 
the torture of prisoners of war being practically unknown, 

After intensive study, continued for nine months, in the 
now peaceful villages of a transformed country, Dr. Lucy 
Mair has written an informative and readable account of the 
Baganda in their setting of today. 

The picture presented is one of a people taking full 
advantage of living in a land where the haunts of man are 
sun-warmed and not coal-warmed. The houses are frame- 
works of cane, thatch-covered and with mud walls protected 
from rain and sun by a veranda. A cook-shed and a cane- 
fenced washing enclosure stand separate—the latter a 
convenience among a people of whom it can be written that 
“every one washes all over before going to bed.” The 
outstanding article of diet is a dish of steamed bananas, eaten 
with mushrooms, wild berries or morsels of fish or fowl as a 
relish. It is the height of meanness to eat behind closed 
doors, this being construed as an attempt to evade the 
opportunity of sharing food with any one who might drop in. 
Hands ate washed before and after every meal. All members 
of the family are craft workers, producing among them stools, 
beds, benches, shelves, a wide range of household utensils, 
mats and curtains, while only weapons, tools, metal articles, 
ornaments and pots are the product of specialist craftsmen. 

No village is far from a government dispensary, nor from 
one of the maternity centres organised by the Church 
Missionary Society. No village is more than a day’s walk 
from a main toad traversed by motor buses and trucks, 
running to the capital. Each house stands by itself among 
its own bananas ; below the bananas are patches of planted 
cotton, the wife having a separate patch of her own, from 
the produce of which she may earn money for herself. As 
cultivator of the family’s food crop, any surplus, after its 
needs are met, also lies entirely at her disposal. Clothing 
grew formerly on trees in the garden—this was the remarkable 
red-brown bark-cloth, stripped from the tree and dressed 
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by soaking, drying and beating with a ribbed mallet, rents 
and gaps being patched and mended by marvels of needle- 
work. Imported cotton clothing is now largely worn. 
Cutting wood in the forests and fishing in the multitudinous 
rivers were free to all. The traditional sports were wrestling 
—dancing for women—singing for all, and a complicated 
sedentary game, called mweso, played with counters. These 
people had evolved a nation whose products were nicely 
limited to needs, and one in which every individual had his 
or her allotted task in the joint work of production. 

One turns from pages of vivid description of these 
competent folk and thinks, in hideous contrast, of Shadwell 
and Limehouse, of Clydeside and the Black Country. 

The people of this kingdom of Buganda number some 
870,000. ‘The total number of Europeans in their country 
was estimated in 1931 at 1,200. Most of the troubles that 
have convulsed the adjoining dependency of Kenya Colony 
duting the last thirty years, have been connected with the 
rapacity of land-hungry Europeans, endeavouring to get rich 
quick, on fertile land in a choice climate, upon the labour of 
low-paid African workers. Any such programme among 
the Baganda was averted by government action in 1900, 
when Sir Harry Johnson’s “ Uganda Agreement ” confirmed 
the African king and his heirs in succession, and recognised 
the freehold rights to land of the chiefs who were then found 
to be in possession of it. There was at that time “no con- 
ception of the land as a possession of the chief from which 
he derived profit by letting other people work it.” The 
Agreement was regarded as a perpetual safeguard of African 
tights, and “‘ in many ways has been the salvation of Uganda,” 
especially when connected with a far-seeing policy in that 
“the disposal of land to non-natives is strictly controlled.” 
There are now 16,000 registered African landholders, with 
all the consequences in independence and prosperity to 
which such ownership gives rise. 

“Central schools run entirely by Africans form the back- 
bone of the educational system.” ‘Lhe direction of education 
has lain almost entirely, until the last few years, with Chrisiian 
missions, Anglican and Roman Catholic, and it is their 
supporters, overseas, who have borne the major part of the 
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cost. It is remarkable that faced, as the author shows them 
to be, with novel problems in the domain of sexual ethics, 
neither party, nor yet the Uganda Government, seems to 
have sought a solution in the full adoption of co-education, 
A hopeful note is sounded in recording the growth ot village 
co-operative societies for production, marketing of produce, 
the purchase of plant, as well as for furthering hopeful social 
activities. 

A forward-looking and respect-worthy nation. Now if, 
in the next forty years, the life of Shadwell and other black 
—_ in Britain could be transformed as utterly as has been 
the case with that of the Baganda, we should, with reason, 
be in a position to congratulate ourselves. 

W. McGrecor Ross. 


PREFACE TO AcTIoN. By GrorGe E. G. Catiin. (Allen and 
Unwin. 85. 6d.) 


N a world where rumours of wars and revolutions 
[este in each day’s news, where Disarmament 

Conferences fail and the nations in fear and suspicion 

pile up weapons of destruction, men’s minds tum 
increasingly and inevitably to politics. They turn in alarm 
at the present and with hope for the future, hope that the 
future may bring some plan to dispel the alarm felt for the 
present. Professor Catlin’s excellent book is concerned to 
provide the reader less with a ready-made plan than with 
the materials wherewith to form a plan of his own. Intended 
as a “ provocation to thought on society and its structure,” 
and written “for ordinary folk,” the book provides a 
commentary on current events, an authoritative account of 
modern political movements from Toryism to Communism, 
and the data for an informed judgment upon the events and a 
rational estimate of the movements. It is characteristic of 
Professor Catlin’s outlook that he is prepared to trust 
“ ordinary folk”? to the extent of believing that, given the 
data, the informed judgment, the rational estimate, are at 
least possible. He is to this extent an old-fashioned democrat 
imbued with the Victorian conviction that the man in the 
street can be educated to acquire the information and to 
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exercise the intelligence which an instructed interest and an 
enlightened opinion upon public affairs demand. 

An increasing number of political thinkers seem to take 
the view that Western civilisation is already doomed, doomed, 
that is to say, unless certain steps are taken which will probably 
not be taken. Professor Catlin does not share their despair ; 
at any rate, he did not when this book was written. Although 
he admits that “ miseries beat in upon us like a tempest in 
these days,” he finds in their accumulation only an added 
reason for attempting a courageous understanding of the 
present position. With this object in view he outlines a 
political theory founded upon an inquiry into the basic facts 
of human nature, human nature, that is to say, as human 
nature is beginning to be understood in the light of modern 
scientific research. Society in its present form is the work of 
man and reflects inevitably man’s fundamental characteristic 
trends. These Professor Catlin divides into the erotic, the 
acquisitive, and the religious. Since no society is likely to 
be permanent which does not provide some outlet for these 
underlying human trends, the problem, as Professor Catlin 
sees it, is to devise a social form in which the impulses which 
spring from them may be canalised and utilised for the good 
of mankind as a whole. 

In the chapters devoted to an examination of what he calls 
the great modern “ religions,” Catholicism, Toryism, Fascism 
and Communism, Professor Catlin shows both tolerance and 
sympathetic understanding. His account of Fascism, as it 
manifests itself in this country, is particularly valuable. 
Formerly an associate of Sir Oswald Mosley, the author still 
considers him “‘ a man in intelligence and ability worth about 
ten of Herr Hitler.” But since Fascism has thrown in its 
lot with the cause of Nationalism, both in this country and 
on the continent, it is not, he thinks, likely to provide a 
harmonious solution to the world’s problems. For National- 
ism belongs to an obsolete social system and its pursuit is 
therefore “fraught with danger to the modern State.” 
Similarly, Fascism’s appeal to patriotism, although patriotism 
admittedly has its place, is liable to abuse and exploitation by 
privileged groups, while at the same time it “ narrows and 
demeans the ultimate cause of human well-being and dignity.” 
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Communism is discussed with the same broad-minded 
tolerance, but is condemned for its advocacy of violent 
methods, for its undue infringement of personal liberty, and 
for its endeavour “to establish by coercion what is only 
desirable by choice.” 

But, if a better way be not found—and this book is an 
attempt to clear the ground for the discovery of a better way 
—it is only too likely that we shall pass through a phase of 
Fascism in Britain, leading probably through European 
warfare to a further phase of Communism. So the course of 
history may move “ from the black dictatorship to the red.” 
Those who do not care for this prospect will be well advised 
to read Professor Catlin’s book, which reads like the still, 
small voice of reason crying aloud in the hurricane of the 
accumulating unreasons of our time. Jt is worth adding, as 
evidence of his prescience, that while he was revising the 
proofs of the book, he added a postscript calling upon 
ordinary men to get together, before it was too late, to frame 
a programme with a view to establishing a Protectorate of 
Liberty. Professor Catlin’s reading of the proofs must have 
preceded by some weeks the presentation to Parliament of 
the Sedition Bill and the formation of the Council ot Civil 
Liberties. C. E. M. Joap. 


NATURAL LAW AND THE THEORY OF SOCIETY, 1500 TO 1800. 
By Ortro Grierxe. Translated, with an Introduction, vy 
Ernest BARKER. (2 volumes. 423+xci. pp. Cambridge 
University Press. 305. net) 


HE name of Gierke has been familiar to English 

| students for more than three decades through the 
fragment of his great work Das deutsche Genossen- 
schaftsrecht (The German Law of Associations), which 
Maitland translated and enriched with a bri'liant intto- 
duction. Recently there has been a reawakening of interest 
in the field of Germanic historical studies, to which 
Gierke devoted his long life, his amazing industry and his 
massive intellect. In 1932 a reprint of the Politica Methodie 
Digesta of Althusius, on which Gierke wrote an entife 
volume, was published by the Harvard University Press, 
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under the editorship of Professor Friedrich ; and an English 
version of Gierke’s book on Althusius is in course of prepara- 
tion by an American scholar. Last year there appeared a 
work in English by a Japanese political scientist, Mr. Sobei 
Mogi, entitled O+to von Gierke: His Political Teaching and 
Jurisprudence (reviewed in the Political Quarterly, April-June, 
1933). Now comes this substantial work from Professor 
Barker, more comprehensive and ambitious than any previous 
attempt to present the textual core of Gierke’s teaching to the 
English-speaking world. 

Gierke expounds and analyses the tremendous discussion 
which took place during the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries concerning the nature of society, the 
genesis of the state, the basis of authority, the right of 
associations to a free and independent existence, the status of 
groups and corporations. This discussion, in which the 
ablest minds of the times were engaged, was a tremendous 
one, not only in mere volume, but also from the point of 
view of the fundamental importance of the issues under 
debate. The passing of the medieval system of government 
had left a great void in the public life of European civilization. 
The intricate theories which were invented or elaborated by 
the Natural Law philosophers and publicists, who sought to 
discover the justification for the political doctrines which 
they held in some form of compact made by men in the state 
of nature, were really arguments addressed to the solution 
of the urgent and dangerous problems of government which 
pressed upon the world in the years between the Reformation 
and the French Revolution. The opposition between the 
contending claims of ruler and ruled, the struggle for 
sovereignty, the rights of the Church; these were the 
substantial realities which loomed behind the often fantastic 
theories. 

It would be an impertinence at this time of day not to 
recognise Gierke’s work as a2 monument of penetrating 
analytical thought and profound learning. Yet somehow it 
is difficult to regard it as one of the great a 
landmarks in the history of political ideas. It seems to lac 
just those qualities of imagination and vivid insight which 
are needed to give enduring vitality to a work of this kind. 
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Perhaps the reason is because Gierke was concerned too 
exclusively with the history of political ideas and did not 
attempt sufficiently to interpret the ideas in the light of the 
events in the world of action with which they were so closely 
intertwined. The result is that the work is excessively 
abstract. 

This defect is to some extent corrected by Professor 
Barker’s brilliant introductory essay. If Gierke is fortunate 
in his translators, he is still more fortunate in his introducers, 
Professor Barker, writing with exquisite lucidity,-seeks to 
interpret the doctrines of which Gierke was the historian and 
expositor. One of the most interesting passages in his essay 
is his account of the rediscovery of the “ folk-soul ” in 
Germany in the nineteenth century (p. lii.). This revival 
was started by Arnim, Brentano and the brothers Grimm, 
Jacob Grimm in particular pursued the folk idea into many 
spheres. “He studied language . . . seeking to relate its 
growth to the development of the people’s voice . . . He 
traced folk-poetry in law; and he sought to recover the 
legal antiquities and to collect the ancient ‘dooms’ of 
primitive Germany. In his German Mythology he recreated the 
ancient gods and revealed the old figures of folk-religion 
and popular superstition.” There is thus a clear link between 
the “ folkdom ” theories put forward by the publicists of the 
present Nazi regime and Grimm’s Fairy Tales, a connection 
which many people will find by no means surprising. 

Professor Barker scarcely touches in an explicit manner on 
contemporary applications of these ideas. But his own out- 
look is clearly indicated when he says that the purposes of all 
partial groups must be set alongside the general common 
purpose of the State and must be compatible with that 
sovereign purpose. The State should not attempt to supervise 
voluntary associations, but at the same time it has a duty of 
“ constructive criticism and sympathetic adjustment.” “ The 
life of man is manifold, and the specific group, dedicated to 
specific purpose, is an essential element in the development 
of man’s variety. The one State which is also one race, one 
Church, one party, one economic organisation, is a lonely 
wilderness. But a State which was a home of real Group- 
persons, if such a State could be, would also have its defects 
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. it might well be a chaos. If we desire to escape both 
wilderness and chaos, we must leave room both for the free 
clustering of groups round freely formed purposes, and for 
the criticism and adjustment of such purposes by the State.” 
Professor Barker thus rejects both the totalitarian State on the 
one hand and the autonomous Group State of the pluralists 
onthe other. His essay is a persuasive statement of the middle 

ath. It would have gained considerably in force if he could 
oe shown how the realm of international relations, which is 
at present both wilderness and chaos, could be ordered by 
the principles he indicates. W. A. R. 


F, A. HERMENS: DEMOKRATIE UND WAHLRECHT. EINE 
WAHLRECHTSSOZIOLOGISCHE UNTERSUCHUNG ZUR KRISE 
DER PARLAMENTARISCHEN REGIERUNGSBILDUNG. (Pxb- 
lished by Gérres-Gesellschaft, 6 Heft. Verlag Ferdinand 
Schiningh, Paderborn 1933.) 


F Dr. Hermens with his present volume had done nothing 
Jere than provide us with a historical verification of the 

theory which sees in Proportional Representation the 

beginning of the end of parliamentary government, he 
would have accomplished a more than useful work. But, 
moreover, there are certain qualities in this book which make 
it one of the most valuable Sunes contributions to political 
sociology in recent years. One of these qualities, which 
distinguish its author from the majority of German writers, is 
his unbiased analysis of facts, his complete freedom from the 
pseudo-romanticism of “ Blood and Earth,” as well as from 
the stubborn dogmatism of a kind of Marxism which insists 
upon being rather “ pure ” than intelligent. But that does 
not mean that he lacks an integrated political orientation ; 
he merely is well advised enough to let it remain unobtrusive. 
And although, for pretty obvious reasons, he sometimes had 
to write with his tongue in his cheek, the careful reader will 
not fail to detect between the lines a strong belief in 
democracy and in its final triumph. 

Dr. Hermens sets out with a somewhat condensed theory 
of representation, trying to give, incidentally, a historical 
justification of the proportional system. As long as the 
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executive was independent of parliament the problem to be 
solved was simply the adequate representation of the different 
interests before the government (we might say as well: the 
representation of society before the state). Then, proportional 
representation might have worked well as a social index 
measuring the strength of interests. As soon, however, as 
the formation of government has become the task of 
parliament, this system is doomed to fail, owing to its 
inherent inability to produce stable and compact majorities, 

The author, well aware of this being the main issue of the 

problem, tries to prove the inevitability of its failure by a 

careful and acute analysis of the party system under pro- 

portional and non-proportional conditions. The point he 
urges is that the party mechanism will adjust itself auto- 
matically to the election system, and that the introduction of 
roportional representation renders the parties unable to 

Fal the following three functions he deems vital for 

preserving democracy :— 

(1) Selection of leaders by a competitive process of election 
“ duels,” likely to produce similar effects to those pro- 
duced by competition in a free exchange-economy. 

(2) Alternative attraction of the “ marginal elector” who 
brings about the decision in every election battle. 

(3) Formation of homogeneous blocks which either support 
ot oppose the government, thus wiping out small parties. 
These ate the main conclusions of his theoretical analysis 

of parliamentary democracy. 

Their verification by the actual facts is then undertaken 
by a close examination of the relationship between election- 
and party-system in Great Britain, France and republican 
Germany. The author’s method of inquiry is here, briefly, 
the comparison of the results yielded by the majority system 
in the countries which have adopted it with those likely to 
have occurred under proportional representation, and vice 
versa. 

As for Great Britain, he comes to the by no means 
surprising conclusion, that proportional representation would 
have rendered impossible the conservative governments of 
1922 and 1924, and that the liberals would have obtained a 
key position which would have made them the real rulers 
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of the country. On the other hand, the communists would 
have been definitely favoured and the Labour Party 
tadicalised. Whereas, under the given circumstances, he 
foresees an early return to the two-party system by elimination 
of the Liberals. 

In the case of France comparison is made difficult by the 
fact that something like a very complicated proportional 
system has existed there between 1919 and 1924. The out- 
standing conclusion is that no chamber after this date would 
have had a working majority ; neither Cartel des Gauches of 
1924 nor Poincaré’s majority of 1928 would have been 
possible. A very strong communism and, probably, a 
considerably strengthened Action Francaise would make 
things worse than they actually are. 

Dr. Hermens then proceeds to a minute investigation into 
the effects of Germany’s adoption of the proportional system 
in 1919. The chapter on “ Wahlrecht und Mehrparteien- 
system in Deutschland” being obviously the kernel of his 
book, it is here that he follows his line of approach with the 
greatest zeal, and that his method proves to be most fruitful. 
“The country which has experienced the effects of pro- 
portional representation to its most lunatic consequences is 
Germany ” (115). Slowly, and somewhat disguised, appears 
as his central thesis the assertion that it is this system to which 
the now ruling party in Germany owes in the first instance 
its tise to power. 

He distinguishes two types of effects which the intro- 
duction of the proportional system has had : direct effects on 
the composition of parliament and indirect effects caused by 
induced changes in the inner structure of the parties. As for 
the first, he shows that under a majority system neither in 
December, 1924, nor in 1928, would the Hitler Party have 
won a single mandate, and that this would have considerably 
diminished its chances in 1930. The point he urges can best 
be shown by his illustration that, whereas Hitler became 
world-famous in September, 1930, through winning 18.3 per 
cent. of the total vote, La Follette’s 16.2 per cent. in 
November, 1924, was considered a complete |» which 
immediately led to the dissolution of the coalition which had 
supported him (173). 
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The indirect effects of proportional representation appeared 
as soon as the party mechanism had had time to adjust itself 
to the new electional conditions. Selection of leaders 
became impossible with the party machine getting more and 
more into the hands of the central party executives. These 
were composed of people who were either its financiers or 
had the necessary financial connections, but, let alone 
political ability had neither the capacity nor the desire to 
educate an élite of leaders. The classical example for this 
type is Hugenberg, who, having brought, through financial 

wer and the influence of his press, the Deutschnationale 
attei entirely into his domination, succeeded in getting tid 
of everybody who would not follow him blindly. 

The “ marginal elector,” whose function it is to bring 
about the changes in the political balance had, by 1928, ceased 
to exist in Germany. Since there was no compulsion to 
restrict the field of choice to a few strong candidates, the 
German parties adopted a definitely stagnant character 
which, however, did not indicate stability. Dissolution of the 
Reichstag was no danger for the “ insiders ” who could give 
themselves safe places on the party list and had not to fight 
for their seats. 

The parliamentary formation of government became more 
and more hopeless. Dr. Hermens emphasizes the immense 
difficulties Hermann Miiller had to overcome in order to 
establish his government after the socialist victory of May, 
1928. He contrasts them with the easy formation of the first 
Weimar Coalition in February, 1919, in spite of the political 
situation of that time, and ascribes it to the relative intactness 
of the pre-war party system. In 1928, after weeks of fruitless 
conversations, finally a coalition could be formed only by 
leaving the budget problem entirely in the hands of a com- 
mittee composed of the financial experts of the five coalition 

ies. The government had to promise to accept its 
decisions as final. Of course, it broke down when the first 
— of the economic crisis were beginning to make 

emselves felt. Briining then formed the first non- 
parliamentary government. What followed the author con- 
siders to have been the necessary consequence of democracy 
based upon a self-frustrating election system. 
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Political sociology in Germany has not had an auspicious 
start. As sociology, as the author rightly remarks, it has 
suffered from being by far too abstract, and as politics it has 
allowed itself to be invaded by every conceivable shade of 

litical bias. In both these respects Dr. Hermens’ present 
om is a meritorious exception. His sturdy realism, his 
strong emphasis on the instrumental character of all political 
institutions will, we trust, win him many friends in Anglo- 
Saxon countries. L. M. LACHMANN. 


GotpswortHy Lowes Dickinson. Sy E. M. Forster. 
(Arnold. 105. 6d.) 


WELL remember my excitement when, as an under- 
lI graduate at Cambridge after the war, I discovered 

Lowes Dickinson’s books—The Modern Symposium, Letters 

from John Chinaman, From King to King, The Meaning of 
Good, Justice and Liberty, and the Greek View of Life. Here 
was a philosopher who opened new doots into the world of 
ideas, one who treated them with respect whenever they 
were sincere, and could laugh them off the stage when they 
were pretentious or dogmatic. I learned that he was a don at 
King’s, that he taught politics by the Socratic method, and 
that I might, if I were good and lucky, become a member of 
his seminar. I wrote to him for advice. His reply was: 
“Come to tea on Thirsday.” I was surprised, for that was 
my first introduction to his remarkable typewriter, that 
original instrument that invented so many new words, put 
semi-colons in the middle of the orthodox ones, and printed 
the capital letters half-way between the lines. (Mr. Forster’s 
biography includes a facsimile of one of Goldie’s letters— 
I say “ Goldie’s ” because the nickname became universal, 
being used, as Mr. Forster relates, by undergraduates whose 
own names Goldie himself did not know.) 

I went, of course, and we had tea in Goldie’s room over- 
looking the Backs,with the Chinese scrolls on the walls and the 
Roger Fry over the mantelpiece. His charm was extra- 
ordinary—like Mr. Forster, I cannot avoid the word—and he 
seemed to want me to talk. I needed little encouragement, and 
it was only after I had left him that I realised with a hot shudder 
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that it was I who had been holding forth almost all the time. 
It was a comfort when I met him a year later—he was away 
from Cambridge 1920-1—to find that he had completely 
forgotten me and that I could begin again. He always had 
a bad memory for folly. But he would notice any bit of 
sense that came out of you and make it seem important. 
With him stupid people were apt to find themselves un- 
expectedly wise, and superior people to behave with 
simplicity and sincerity. He was always interested in the 
content tather than the form; he never suffered from the 
vice of those Cambridge philosophers who imagine that they 
have refuted an idea when they have exposed the formal 
errors which disguise its expression. 

It was this sensitivity to the real and valuable in ideas 
of every kind that particularly distinguished Lowes Dickinson 
as a writer and thinker. He did not sit down, as an 
otdinarily honest critic does, and say to himself: “ Well, 
I do not agree with this fellow, but I’ll do my best to be fair 
to him.” If the point of view was sincere and worth while 
at all, Goldie did more than that. He absorbed himself in it, 
until for the time at least he shared it and could defend it 
better than its sponsor. Thus, in the Modern Symposium a 
sensitive reader will find himself agreeing with each of the 
speakers in turn—with the exception, perhaps, of Remenham 
(Mr. Gladstone) and the Scientist, both of whom speak with 
pretence and dogmatism. Similarly, if you agree with 
Goldie’s conclusions in Justice and Liberty, or the Meaning o 
Good, you will do so because you have been persuaded, 
after the fullest and fairest appreciation of the rival arguments, 
that the truth has emerged from the dialogue. The Platonic 
dialogue and symposium forms were exactly suited to his 
genius. He minded much more about the truth than about 
your agreement. The result was that he never employed 
popular arts and let slip his moment of dawning fame after 
the publication of John Chinaman. Popularity can only be 
won at the expense of endless repetition. He preferred to 
move on to other inquiries. Jt was the war that disturbed 
this detachment. ; 

To one who trusted so unwisely in human reason, 1914 was 
a devastating shock and Lowes Dickinson faced the fact that, 
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if thought and the pursuit of truth are to continue in the 
world at all, to discover new facets of truth and to discuss 
them with a small body of students is not enough. Hence 
he forced himself to go to committees, to draft memoranda, 
and to write more popular books. He was one of the very 
small group of men who may be considered the real founders 
of the League of Nations, and one of the first and most 
effective popularisers of its fundamental concepts. Today 
few people can realise the courage needed for this shy don 
to emerge into the Press, to write The Choice Before Us, the 
European Anarchy, War: its cause and cure, and, finally, with 
years of the most determined and accurate research, to present 
the full political background of the war in The International 
Anarchy. It is still far the best book on the subject ; fair, 
accurate, learned, comprehensive and convincing. From the 
young mystic, who won his Fellowship with a quite uncritical 
exposition of Plotinus—Mr. Forster quotes his laughing 
remark that he was an “ Indian ” from the ages of 20-25— 
to the very unmystical author of the post-war years, was a 
long pilgrimage, marked throughout by the struggle of the 
poet and artist, who is forced by a social conscience to leave 
the natural haunts of his genius for the irksome frontier in 
which thought must be translated into the compromises of 
political action. Writing of his Modern Symposium, Lowes 
Dickinson says : 

But still it does not solve the problem, which is perhaps 
insoluble, of making the bridge between speculation and art and 
the side of life which is called practical politics. For practical 
politics involves fighting, and the object of such a book as this, 
as it was Plato’s object long ago, is to raise the mind above the 
fighting attitude. There lies here obscurely the great problem 
of the relation of ideals to passion and interests which I do not 
seem able clearly to formulate. It seems impossible to go into 
—_ life of any kind without being ready to kill, to lie and to 
cheat. 

I can hear Goldie saying this, just as I once heard him say, 
in a mood of half-humorous bitterness, that the clearest 
thing in the world was that man was not a reasoning animal. 
The Ariel side of him, as Mr. Forster puts it, was constantly 
baulked by the necessity of releasing Caliban and converting 
Antonio. But while he outgrew religion and mysticism, he 
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never became so immersed in practical life that Ariel altogether 
disappeared. He is there in Goldie’s poetry, and in occasional 
passages in all his books. Goldie is always among the first of 
modern English stylists, and when Ariel speaks he joins the 
immortals. At the end, having said and done what he could 
about the problem of war, Goldie returned, during his last 
few years, to his main function—the more detached and 
— interpretation of social ideas. And in so doing 

e found a new opportunity of influence and, to his surprise, 
of popularity. His extraordinary capacity for sympathetic 
exposition made him a unique broadcaster, and thousands of 
people who had never heard of him, or perhaps of Plato 
either, listened to and appreciated his wireless talks. Goldie 
conscientiously ploughing through vast volumes of German 
documents was an unhappy man; the International Anarchy 
finished, he was again creative, gay and able to play his part 
in public life without illusions, but with less strain and with 
increasing detachment. 

Mr. Forster has not, I think, done all that might be done 
in appreciating Lowes Dickinson as a political thinker. The 
elusive task of tracing the development of his views, and 
relating this to events, has still to be done, and more needs 
saying about the philosophic roots and political significance 
of his writing. The task is certainly elusive, for Goldie has 
left no clear record in his writings to explain his evolution 
from the Henry Georgite who worked on a communal farm 
with the then Fabian Harold Cox, to the conservative who 
defended the House of Lords in the Development of Parliament 
in the Nineteenth Century (1890), and joined the Volunteers 
in the Boer War, to the pre-war Liberal and the post-war 
Socialist whose analysis of the economic structure of society 
was published in the Political Quarterly. (Incidentally, Lowes 
Dickinson was a member of the Editorial Board of the 
Political Quarterly, a fact worth recording here, since it has 
escaped mention in Mr. Forster’s book.) I must add that 
the very careful bibliography of Lowes Dickinson’s writings 
contributed by Mr. R. E. Balfour, and printed at the end of 
the book, will be of the greatest service to any student who 
wants to fill up the gaps in Mr. Forster’s book. On the 
personal side the biography could scarcely be bettered. 
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Mr. Forster has succeeded best of all in the early chapters, 
which describe Lowes Dickinson’s home, and the muddle 
engendered by a Puritan upbringing and the conflicting 
moral code of a — school ; and which take us on from 
the misery of school to the glorious release of Cambridge 
(due sc much to Oscar Browning), and to the comedy of his 
false starts as a young man who thought he ought to be an 
Extension lecturer, a social reformer or a doctor. (What 
would have happened to Lowes Dickinson if he had not been 
made a fellow of Kings ?) To people who had not the luck 
to have seen Goldie’s eyebrows lift in ironic merriment, 
I think Mr. Forster’s book will convey, as well as print can, 
the delight of his personality, the unique quality of his 
friendship, and the nature of his influence on generations of 
students. Most difficult of all to convey is his gaiety. My 
most persistent memory of Goldie at breakfast in his rooms, 
or walking to Grantchester or staying in the country, 
is that we were always discussing the world’s calamities 
amidst constant laughter. And that laughter is not easily 
communicable, for Goldie’s humour was not the repeatable 
jesting kind, but that rarer species which is expressed in a 
turn of phrase and finds its food in the ironic twists of 
circumstance. Mr. Forster quotes Goldie’s own comment 
on himself as a young man. Smitten with a very pressing 
passion to reform the morals of his fellow men, he “ invited 
an atheist who had been drunk to join the Church of England 
Temperance Society. The atheist was headachy and polite, 
but he declined the siren’s voice.” 

During the last few years of his life Lowes Dickinson had 
found a new happiness and new creativeness, and Mr. Forster 
tightly says that his last books were among his best. But 
on the personal side there is comfort in the fact that he died 
before the Nazi revolution and the collapse at Geneva. 
I have heard him say that the two people who knew most 
about life were Goethe and Mozart ; music meant far more 
to him than tfie other arts and Germany meant more to 
him, I think, than any other foreign country except Greece 
and China. To one whose whole active life was devoted to 
the service of reason, and to the development of individual 
personality, the present revolt against reason, the belief in 
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violence and the magnification of the state as an end in itself, 
would have been blows only less crushing than 1914 itself. 
In the Magic Flute, that exquisite fantasy in which the bitter- 
ness of the war—it was published in 1919—is imperfectly 
transmuted, but which in its conclusion, perhaps, most clearly 
sums up his philosophy, he tells of the struggle of man 
after the ideal and of reason against the blind forces of instinct 
and passion. In the Hall of Sarastro Tamino says: “ You 
have not shown me Plato.” “No,” replied Aureole, “ and 
with reason. For though he came here and was, by all repute, 
the most gifted of our members, yet he fell back in the end 
under the dominion of the Queen of Night.” 

“How so?” 

“He came to prefer religion to reason, authority to 
liberty, and the state to the individual. And these are the 
three great heresies which no one holding can remain of our 
Order.” 

It will be seen that Goldie’s own evolution was the 
opposite of Plato’s. While his Master in the dark days of 
Greek civilisation lost faith in humanity, and fell back upon 
religion and authority, Goldie grew out of the rather superior 
conservatism of his training and the mystical limbo of his 
young manhood and became, with every setback, a more 
valiant member of that select company which fights with 
faith but without comfort for liberty, individuality and 


eason. 
. KINGSLEY MARTIN. 


Wat Marx Reatty Meant. By G. D. H. Cote. 
(Gollancz. 5/-) 
ERE we have Mr. Cole’s clearest, closest and most 
informative thinking upon the processes and prospects 
of social reconstruction. Everybody knows that 
Mr. Cole has a wigage independent mind, and 
some may feel surprised that he should fasten this thinking 
on to Marx or anybody else. Well aware of this feeling 
Mr. Cole devotes some early and some later pages to making 
clear his attitude to Marx. He is no slavish follower of 
Marxist doctrines. The “ materialist” interpretation of 
history he discards in favour of a “ realist,” and _ this 
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“realism,” though essentially economic (as concerned with 
the changing forms of production) allows plenty of play 
for the reactions of ideas, political, religious and others, 
upon the operation of economic forces. The misunderstanding 
that attributes “ fatalism” to Marx is inexcusable in face 
of the importance attributed to the human will in the class 
struggle. For it is this conflict that enters into the very nature 
of the dialectic which Marx took over from Hegel, rescuing 
it from its manipulation of “ bloodless categories ” to give 
it force and body in the world of stark realities. Mr. Cole 
shows the economic determination of history to lie not 
in the denial of non-economic factors but in the utilisation 
of these factors by the under-drive of the economic forces. 
It is in this sense that nationalism and imperialism gain 
their distinctively economic character. 

It is, indeed, the evolutionary nature of the Marxist 
method, as opposed to the “ static ” method of the orthodox 
economists, that Mr. Cole regards as the central virtue of 
the master. Its test is found today in the intellectual bewilder- 
ment of classical economists when confronted with the actual 
collapse of their capitalism, its inability to produce the 

ren or even to deliver the profits to its owners. Marxism 
s a convincing explanation of this collapse in the inability 
of capitalism to provide an adequate quota of consuming 
wer in face of the expanding area of high productivity. 
Por the exploitation of labour essential to the working of 
competitive capitalism makes such a predicament inevitable. 

Mr. Cole rightly reserves for his closing chapters the 
Marx theory of value and the theory of exploitation linked 
with it. He lets down Marx here a little easier than he 
deserves. For he admits that all scarcities and not only 
the surplus values due to overworking labour, enter into 
and, indeed, constitute value, while his attempt to accept 
Marx’s way of reducing qualitative differences of productive 
effort to quantitative units of measurement is not quite 
successful. 

But for most readers the chief importance of the book will 
lie in its incisive analysis of the changes wrought in the 
class conflict by recent economic happenings. Not only 
has the proletariat of manual workers acquired new character- 
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istics, but there has arisen a large petty bourgeoisie which 
hardly existed a century ago, but which has already played a 
determinant part in the class struggles of Germany, Austria 
and Italy, and may do so in this country and the United 
States. Capitalism and Socialism, as parties, may find it 
necessary to secure the aid of this large body of small business 
men, technicians, professionals and farmers, whose interests 
and sympathies may be said to wobble between the parties 
in direct conflict. Mr. Cole clearly portrays the possibility 
of a fascist interregnum before socialism can emerge 
triumphant. Not even then do we achieve the classless 
society that is the avowed goal. The Marxist dialectic, 
as Mr. Cole points out, makes no provision for the further 
play of conflicting forces. But it is impossible in this brief 
account to do justice to the fascinating work of Mr. Cole’s 
mind in this great contribution to an understanding of the 
politics and economics of our swiftly moving times. 
J. A. Hosson 


GERMANY’S THIRD Empire. By MOELLER VAN DER Bruck. 
(Allen ¢ Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 
THE Hour oF Decision. By OswatD SPENGLER. (Allen 
and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 
THE Bioopess PoGrom. Ay Dr. Frirz SEmDLER. (Gollancz. 
5s. 
Saisie New Start. (Aden ce Unwin. 35. 6d.) 
Democracy. Sy J. A. Hopson. (Bodley Head. 2:5. 6d.) 
Democracy AND DicratorsHip. By HuGH SELLon. (Lovat 
Dickson. 25.) 
NY one who really read, learned, and inwardly digested 
At six books would have acquired a deep under- 
standing of the political and economic distempers 
of our age. Herr Spengler is always telling us that 
we ate living in a “ mighty ” age. The Germans are inclined 
to mistake largeness for greatness and size for quality, and 
Herr Spengler suffers badly from megalomania. Whether the 
age is “‘ mighty,” except in the noise and misery it makes, 
will be not for us, but for history to decide. The really 
important thing for contemporaries to understand is that it 
is an age in which two opposed ideals of life are fighting a 
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desperate battle for men’s minds. These books show how 
the battle is being fought on the political and economic fields, 
on the one side being the ideas and forces which for the last 
three thousand years have been recognized as making for 
civilization ; on the other, all those which were thought to 
make for the nasty, brutish violence of barbarism. Herr 
van der Bruck’s and Herr Spengler’s books provide the reader 
with what may be called the philosophy of this ancient 
barbarism which is now being hailed as a new and epoch- 
making discovery in Germany. The } omega tells us that 
Germany's Third Empire is the Bible of Nazi Germany. The 
author committed suicide before Hitler came to power, but 
his book might well serve as the gospel of modern Germany. 
It is the work of a political and economic neurotic, a man 
suffering socially from acute megalomania and inferiority 
complex. Like so many patients who have reached this 
advanced stage of mental instability, van der Bruck vacillates 
between acute depression and acute exaltation, and upon this 
alternation of lamentation and bombast he erects an insane 
political theory and philosophy. The “ facts ” which van der 
Bruck produces in support of his theories are simply anything 
which van der Bruck happens to want to believe at the 
moment, either in order to glorify the German “ race” or 
in order to denigrate other “ races,” nations, or persons 
whom he dislikes. In the world of hallucination and delirium 
which he inhabits, the distinction between truth and falsehood 
has lost its meaning. He says, for instance, that France and 
Britain engineered the war; that Liberalism let loose the 
wart; that Germany won the war; that “it was the English 
working classes who made it possible for their government 
to prepare the war, to declare the war, and to win the war ” ; 
that the war was sprung upon an innocent and unprepared 
Germany; that socialists have “allied themselves with” 
psycho-analysis “‘ which takes more pleasure in exploring 
man’s shame than his glory”; that “the classic plane is as 
much loftier than the plane of classicism as the plane of 
Goethe is loftier than the plane of Racine.” 

The last of these statements is perhaps the most enlighten- 
ing. It is inconceivable to van der Bruck that there should 
be sucha thing as objective truth, and that the truth is that the 
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plane of Goethe is not loftier than the plane of Racine, nor 
the plane of Racine loftier than that of Goethe, that both of 
them were great writers and, being civilized, both would 
have been equally revolted by the imbecile savagery of 
van der Bruck. No, to this savage Goethe is simply a German 
and Racine a Frenchman, and therefore the plane of Goethe 
must be loftier than the plane of Racine. Van der Bruck is, 
in fact, simply a savage, a man who hates civilization and the 
kind of life which civilization was beginning to impose upon 
savages. He hates reason, humanity, the toleration of other 
people’s views and fashions, science, truth, freedom, indi- 
viduality, literature, art, happiness and equality. Upon this 
hatred he builds his whole political “theory.” “‘ The great 
facts of human life,” he says, “ are love, hate, hunger, need, 
daring, enterprise, discovery, strife, competition, ambition 
and the lust for power ”—in other words the primal passions 
which control the life of savages. Everything in human 
society which has tamed these primal passions to serve 
civilization is anathema to van der Bruck and must be 
extirpated with “ inexorable severity.” Liberals, socialists, 

acifists, humanitarians must be crushed; democracy and 
freedom abolished ; and the state organized so that those 
“‘ with inborn superiority ” may rule the proletariate at home 
and conquer abroad. 

The only difference between Spengler and van der Bruck 
is that Spengler has read more history and is a more astute 
man. Essentially his outlook and philosophy are the same. 
There is the same sense of inferiority and the same crude 
Germanic bombast, the same hatred of civilization and reason, 
the same reckless disregard of truth. Abundant children are, 
of course, the chief sign of a healthy race. Man is a beast of 
ptey and must always remain so. The Labour leaders—not 
Germany this time !—won the war. The Nordic race—in 
other words the Germans—are the only great race in the world. 
The working classes are human vermin, work shy, luxury 
animals—unless they happen to be agricultural labourers, in 
which case they are gifted with the supreme kind of in- 
telligence. Human history is war history and must always be 
war history. And the moral is the same as van der Bruck’s, 
supported by facts from Assyrian, Greek, Roman, Egyptian, 
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Carthaginian, and Monacan history—back to barbarism, 
misery and war. What a good start the Germans have made 
in that direction can be gathered from The Bloodless Pogrom, 
in which Dr. Seidler describes the treatment of the Jews by 
the Nazi Government. 

The other three books on our list state the grounds of 
those who oppose the resurrection of this ancient barbarism. 
Socialism’s New Start is a secret manifesto of some German 
socialists who are striving to reform the socialist movement 
in Germany. Mr. Hobson’s book is an extremely able and 
interesting analysis of the present position of democracy, 
socialism and dictatorship. Mr. Hobson believes in the 
survival power of democracy, and his book will be refreshing 
to those who are fortunate enough not to feel Nordic or 
Aryan blood rushing through their distended veins. Mr. 
Sellon covers some of the same ground as Mr. Hobson, and, 
though he is attracted by the corporate state, gives reasons 
for believing that parliamentary democracy is the right kind 
of government for Britons. His book is occasionally naive, 
but also fair-minded, and on the whole intelligent. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF FEDERAL Finance. By B. P. 
ADARKAR. 301 pp. (King. 125. 6d.) 

The author, Professor of Economics, Benares Hindu University, 

divides his subject into three parts, dealing with constitutional founda- 
tions, actual practice, and financial theory. 


THe Native’s Return. By Louis Apamic. Illustrated. 373 pp. 
(Gollancz. 125. 6d.) 

An account of Jugoslavia, by a native of that country who returned 
to it in 1932 at the age of thirty-three, after nineteen years’ residence in 
the United States. 

FINANCIAL CONTROL AND INTEGRATION. By Gzorce C. S. BENSON. 
68 pp. (Harper. $1.50.) 

A study in administration, particularly with reference to the Controller- 
General of the United States. 

America’s REcovERY ProGraM. By A. A. Berwe and others. 253 pp. 
(Oxford University Press. $2.) 

_ Asymposium on the recovery policy of the American administration, 

in which some members of the “ brain trust” take part. Their contri- 

butions were originally delivered as lectures. 
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THE TWILIGHT OF PARENTHOOD. By EnNtD CHARLES. 226 pp. (Wattg) 
75. 6d.) 
A study of population problems, including the questions of declining! 
fertility and contraceptive practice. 
THe New INTERNATIONALISM. By CLARK FOREMAN. 154 pp. (A 
and Unwin. 55.) 
The book deals with the growth of internationalism, capitalist ag 
socialist internationalism, and the inevitable “ planning.” 


IMPERIAL PoricinG. By Major-GENERAL SiR CHARLES W. Gwynny 


366 pp. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 4 

A study of the use of the army for police purposes and to restom 
order when called in by the civil authorities. There are chapters dealing 
with, among other subjects, Amritsar, Egypt in 1919, Chanak, 
Palestine in 1929. 

THe Nemesis or Economic .NationatisM. By JosepH JOHNSON) 
116 pp. (King. 45. 6d.) 

A study of economic nationalism based upon the example of they 
Anglo-Irish dispute. t 
Two Ways oF THINKING. By the Rr. Hon. Lonp MACMILLAN. 45 f 

(Cambridge University Press. 25.) 

A reprint of the Rede Lecture. 

ForEIGN RELATIONS IN BririsH Lasour Poxitics. By Wriiiam By 
Mappox. 253 pp. (Oxford University Press C Milford. 105 64 

A very detailed study of the foreign policy of the Labour Movement 
and the forces, persons, and machinery which determined it from 19¢ 
to 1924. 

Prison LErrers oF Countess Marxievicz. With a Preface by PRESIDEN i 
DE VALERA. 315 pp. (Longmans. 65.) 

Besides the letters this book also contains poems and articles by) 
Countess Markievicz’s sister, Eva Gore-Booth, and a biographical sketd 
by Esther Roper. 4 
Naomi Mitcuison’s VIENNA Diary. 288 pp. (Gollancz. $5.) 

Mrs. Mitchison went to Vienna after the defeat of the socialists 
order, if possible, to relieve distress. Her diary covers the period from 
February 23 to April ro. 
Tue Ractat Myr. By Pau Rapin. 141 pp. (McGraw-Hit. 

A destructive criticism of the “Aryan” superiority doctrine. t 
Tue Jews. By N. Benrarcu. 146 pp. (The Bodley Head. 25. 6d.) 

A short analysis of the history, present position, and future outlook 
British COMMONWEALTH Re ations. Edited by ARNOLD J. Toy . 
With a Foreword by Six Rosert BorDEN. 235 pp. (O 

University Press and Milford. 105. 6d.) 

A record of the proceedings of the Unofficial Conference which 1 
in Toronto last September. 

SANCTIONS AND TREATY ENFORCEMENT. By Payson S. Wy.p, jm 
231 pp. (Oxford University Press and Milford. 105. 6d.) i 
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